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BOSCOBEL. 


A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 


By Witu1am Harrison AINsworTn. 


Book the Sebenth. 


TRENT, 


XI. 


OF THE ARRANGEMENTS MADE BY HARRY PETERS WITH DAME SWAN. 


Our three Royalists did not make any stay at the little inn at 
Charmouth, after their negotiation with Limbry had been so satis- 
factorily concluded, but ordered their horses, paid their reckoning, 
and departed. They did not return by the beach, Captain Ellesdon 
being desirous to show his companions a secluded farm-house 
belonging to his father, about a mile and a half off among the 
downs, where he thought the king should halt on the appointed 
day, before proceeding to Charmouth. 

“Lonesome the ns is called,” said Captain Ellesdon, 
pointing out the solitary house, “ and it well deserves its name, 
since there is not aise habitation within a mile of it. The 
farm is let, but the tenant is an honest fellow, on whom I 
can rely. I will come there early on Monday, and wait his 
Majesty's arrival. I have likewise just bethought me that Lyme 
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fair occurs on Monday. Consequently, the town will be 
thronged, and so will Charmouth. Rooms must, therefore, be 
engaged beforehand at our little inn. Another point requires 
consideration. His majesty and those with him will have to sit 
up till midnight, and if they quit the house at that late hour, 
suspicion may be excited. Some pretext, therefore, must be 
found to satisfy Dame Swan and her servants.” 

“Very true,” replied Colonel Wyndham, “1 will send my 
servant, Harry Peters, to Charmouth. He will invent some 
plausible tale that will impose upon the hostess.” 

Their business at Lonesome being accomplished, the party 
rode across the downs to Lyme Kegis, and repaired to the 
George. Harry Peters was at once despatched on his mission, 
and during the absence of the trusty m, Colonel Wyndham 
and Careless dined with Captain Ellesdon, at the residence of the 
latter. . 

Concocting his scheme at he rode along, Harry Peters arrived 
at Charmouth full of confidence, and alighting at the little inn, 
sent his horse to the stable, and ordering a flask of sack, begged 
the pleasure of Dame Swan’s company for a few minutes in 
the parlour. 

After a few preliminary observations, and thé offer of a glass 
of wine, which was graciously accepted by the hostess, he deli- 
cately approached the business. 

“ | have a very great favour to ask of you, madam,” he said, 
“but I am inclined to think you will readily grant it, since 
the happiness of two young persons depends upon your willing- 
ness to assist them. When I tell you it is a love affair, I shall 
have said enough, I am convinced, to awaken your tender sympa- 
thies. I must not mention names, but my master has gained 
the affections of a very beautiful young gentlewoman. Un- 
luckily, her father refuses him her hand. Prayers have been in 
vain. Cruel father, you will say! Such fathers, however, reap 
their own reward, and are deceived like jealous husbands.” 

“Generally,” observed the hostess, sipping her wine. 

* ‘You will not be surprised, therefore, madam, that the young 
gentlewoman in question, justly provoked by such harsh treat- 
ment, has yielded to her lover’s prayers, and agreed to run away 
with him.” 

“In good sooth, Iam not surprised at it, sir,” remarked 
Dame Swan. “I should have done just the same myself at her 
age, and under similar circumstances.” 

“Say you so, madam! Then I have no hesitation in claiming 
your assistance. On Monday next the elopement will take place. 
Promised a refuge with you, the young couple will come here. 
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That they may not be interfered with, I am directed by my 
master to engage all the rooms in the house.” 

“ Stay! Lyme Fair is held on Monday, and we are always full 
on that day. I dare not promise the rooms.” 

“ But I will pay double for them, and make you a handsome 
present into the bargain. It must be Monday. No other day 
will suit the young gentlewoman.” 

“Well, I would not disappoint her for the world. You shall 
have the rooms, and I will put off my other guests.” 

“i ee nothing less from you, mi But you will 
not lose by your good nature. You will make friends of the 
young people for life, Another danger has to be’ guarded 
against. ‘The lovers may be pursued, and chance may bring the 
angry father here.” 

“ Mercy on us! I hope not,” exclaimed the hostess. 

“Do not alarm yourself, madam. Such an untoward event is 
not likely to occur; but every precaution ought to be taken. The 
young pair must sit up during the night, and their horses be kept 
ready saddled and bridled, so that they can be off at a moment’s 
notice. You must be pleased to give directions to your servants 
accordingly.” 

“You may depend upon me, sir,” said Dame Swan. “ All 
preparations shall be made for the young couple. I take a 
particular interest in them, and to insure their being properly 
attended to, I will sit up myself.” 

“Tdo not think that will be necessary, madam; but as you 
please. My master begs your acceptance of half a dozen pistoles.” 
And he slipped them into her hand as he spoke. 

“ He acts like a gentleman—that is quite certain,” said Dame 
Swan. 

‘“ And now for the rooms. Shall we say half a dozen pistoles 
more ?” 

“That will be most handsome payment.” 

“On an occasion of this kind one must behave handsomely,” 
said Peter, putting down the money. “ My master. is rich—at 
any rate, he will be so.” 

“T hope he has got an heiress,” observed the hostess. 

Peters said nothing, but winked significantly. 

This concluded the arrangement. 

Everything being settled in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
both parties, the adroit emissary took leave of Dame Swan, 
and rode back as quickly as he could to Lyme, being anxious 
to communicate the good news to his master and the others. 

On hearing his account of the affair, they laughed very heartily, 
and complimented him on the skill he had displayed. 
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The party then went down to the Cobb to look at the 
Eider Duck, and were very well satisfied with her appearance. 
At Captain Ellesdon’s earnest request our two Royalists agreed to 
pass the evening with him, and did not return till next day 


to Trent. 




















XI. 


HOW THE KING PLAYED AT HIDE-AND-SEEK AT TRENT. 








WHILE these preparations for his escape were so success- 
| fully made, Charles had run considerable risk of capture. 
| On the evening of the second day he was alone in his chamber, 
occupied with reflections, and wondering what Colonel Wynd- 
ham and Careless were about, when Juliana entered suddenly, 
and with anxiety depicted on her charming countenance informed 
him that the Reverend Hold-up-Hand Meldrum had been ques- 
tioning the women-servants about the new groom who had lately 
arrived at the house. 

“The inquisitive minister came to the kitchen door,” she 
said, “and stating that he knew the young man was in the house, 
desired to speak with him. Both Eleanor Withers and Joan 
Halsenoth declared that the groom was gone, but Mr. Meldrum 
affirmed the contrary, adding that he suspected the young man 
was a malignant Cavalier in disguise, and was certain he 
was hidden in the house, and as he would not come forth, he 
would bring those who would find him. As the two women made 
no answer, Mr. Meldrum departed, but they think he will make 
good his threat. I believe so too, and I therefore advise your 
majesty to conceal yourself, for of course you will not see 

iim. 

“ Humph! I don’t know that,” observed Charles. “I am 
sure I could baffle him.” 

But he changed his tone, when, shortly afterwards, Joan 
Halsenoth burst into the room, with a terrified look, exclaiming: 
. “Mr. Meldrum is in the yard, and has got two troopers with 

lim. 

“ Troopers! that looks serious!” cried the king. “ Clearly, 4 
strict search will be made.” 

“Not a moment must be lost. Conceal yourself, I-entreat 
you,” cried Juliana. 

And as the king opened the secret door and disappeared, she 
and Joan removed every article likely to betray his presence. 

“Carry these to my chamber quickly, and hide them,” con- 
tinued Juliana. “ That done, bring down everything from my 
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dressing-table, and we will arrange them here, as if the room 
were mine.” 

Joan obeyed, and in another minute returned with hair-brushes, 
combs, and other articles of the toilette, which were quickly 
placed as Juliana had directed. 

“Now go down-stairs and do thy best to dupe them,” cried 
Juliana. “I will remain here.” 

Left by herself, the young damsel stepped to one of the lattice 
windows that looked upon the yard, an ising partially open, it 
enabled her to hear what was passing outside. She sid not 
see the Reverend Mr. Meldrum, but ra heard his voice, and per- 
ceived the troopers, who stood behind him. 

The servants, it appeared, had locked the kitchen door, which 
was of strong oak, studded with nails, and positively refused to 
unfasten it. They were talking to him through a small barred 
window. 

While Juliana was listening to what was going on, the secret 
door was cautiously opened, and Charles peeped out. 

“ Are they gone?” he called out in a low voice, perceiving she 
was alone. 

“ No, no,” she replied in the same tone. “ Do not quit your 
hiding-place. They are below, but the servants won’t let them 
into the kitchen.” 

“That's a pity,” cried Charles. “ Most likely they would have 
stopped there. ‘Those rogues are fond of the kitchen.” 

“ They have got in,” said Juliana. “ Mrs, Wyndham has un- 
fastened the door. She will give them plenty of ale.” 

For a few minutes all remained quiet, and Charles ventured 
out of his Inding-place. 

“T don’t think they will disturb me,” he said. 

Just at the moment, however, Joan Halsenoth cautiously 
entered the room. 

“Mr. Meldrum and his companions are coming up-stairs pre- 
sently,” she said. “They have poked their noses into every hole 
and corner below, and mean to search every room in the house. 
So you must prepare for them.” 

And she disappeared. 

Charles again retreated to his hiding-place, but paused before 
closing the door. 

“ Can you not give me a signal,” he said, “ in case it should be 
necessary for me to descend the secret staircase ?” 

“I can tap against the panel, “she rejoined. “But you had 
better remove the plank at once.” 

“T am not sure that I can find the plank,” he rejoined. 
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“ T will show you where it is,” she cried, flying towards him, 
But she stopped on hearing footsteps on the staircase. 

“ They are coming!” she exclaimed. 

The secret door was instantly shut. 

Next moment, the room door was thrown open, and Mrs, 
Wyndham entered, accompanied by the Independent minister, 
and followed by the two troopers. 


“ When I tell you that this is og or J oy omneey's 
room, perhaps a very slight inspection of it will satisfy you,” 
said 40h. Wyndham to the ie ee hit 

“Tam not so sure of that,” he replied. “’Tis likely enough 
that the malignant whom we seek may be concealed here.” 

“ You have just been told that it is my room,” cried Juliana, 
suddenly turning round and facing him. 

“That does not make it more unlikely,” observed one of the 
troopers. “Fair damsels have concealed their lovers before 
now.” 

“ Hold thy peace, Hilkiah,” said the minister, gravely. “Thou 
art come hither to search for a malignant, and not to jest. Do 
thine office.” 

Thus rebuked, Hilkiah and his comrade examined the room 
most carefully, their proceedings being anxiously watched by 
the two ladies, though they strove to assume an air of indifference. 
Finding from the manner in which the men were sounding the 
me that the discovery of the closet was inevitable, Mrs. 

yndham thought it better to anticipate it, and, stepping for- 
ward, she ional the secret door. 

It was an anxious moment for Juliana, but she perceived at a 
lance that the king had found the movable plank, and used it. 
he secret closet was empty. The minister gazed into it with a 

blank expression of countenance. : 

“ Pray examine the place carefully !” cried Mrs. Wyndham, in 
a taunting tone. “Sound the walls, try the roof and floor— 
you will find nothing. ’Tis not a hiding-place, but a small room 
attached to the larger chamber. A moment’s inspection will 
convince you it has not been occupied.” 

The closet was scarcely large enough to hold the minister and 
the troopers, but they squeezed themselves into it nevertheless, 
and being thus crowded they could not possibly examine the 
floor. But, indeed, they had to think of their own deliver- 
ance. The secret door closed with a spring,.and unable to 
resist the impulse that prompted her to shut them in, Juliana 
closed it. A loud laugh from the giddy girl told them they 


were made prisoners. Mr. Meldrum did not relish the jest, but 
Mrs. Wyndham and Juliana derided his anger. 
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The troopers tried to force open the door, but the bolt resisted 
their efforts. Juliana positively refused to let them out unless 
to leave the house at once, and to these con- 
ditions they were eventually compelled to submit. On being 
liberated they all went away looking extremely crestfallen. 

Not till it was quite certain that the coast was clear did 
Juliana venture to intimate to the king that he might come 
forth from his hiding-place. He did not appear much discom- 

, but treated the matter very lightly. 

“T have played so often at hide-and-seek of Jate,” he said, 
“that I feel certain of coming off the winner. But the game 
was never better played than it has been just now.” 

“J am glad to hear your majesty say so,” observed Juliana, 

Careful watch was kept that night at Trent, and the king did 
not retire to rest for a, of a surprise. However, nothing 
occurred, and in the morning it was ascertained that the troopers 
had departed. 

_ In the afternoon, Colonel Wyndham and Careless returned 
from their expedition, and at once repaired to the king’s 
chamber. 

“ All has been most satisfactorily arranged, sire,” said the 
colonel. ‘1 will give you the details anon. The sum is this. 
A vessel has been Eien by Captain Ellesdon from a trusty ship- 
master at Lyme, named Limbry, and your majesty will embark 
for St. Malo on Monday next at midnight. We have seen the 
vessel in Lyme port in which yeu are to sail, and find her all 
that could be desired. It.will be an additional gratification, I 
am sure, to your majesty to learn that, on our way back, we 
encountered Lord Wilmot... I invited him to Trent, but he did 
not deem it prudent to accept the invitation, though he greatly 
desires to see your majesty.” 

“‘ Where is he?” cried Charles. ‘“ I will take him with me to 
St. Malo.” 

“ T have ventured to anticipate your majesty’s wishes in that 
respect,” said Careless. ‘“ Feeling certain you would desire his 
company, I promised him a ascage, and appointed a place of 
meeting near Charmouth, on Monday.” 

“You have done well,” cried the king. “I shall be glad 
to have Wilmot with me. Fortune, at length, seems disposed to 
favour me. In a few days—nay, in a few hours—lI shall be out 
of the reach of my enemies.” 

Colonel Wyndham then gave the king full details of the nego- 
tiation with Limbry, and his majesty was very much amused by 
the relation. He was, also, well maa? with the colonel’s descrip- 
tion of Captain Ellesdon. 
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The short interval between the king’s departure was passed 
very pleasantly by his majesty, and when the day arrived he could 
not help feeling at leaving a place where he had been so 
happy. As regards female society he could not have been better 
circumstanced. Three more charming women, each in her way, 
than those with whom it had been his good fortune to be asso- 
ciated, could scarcely have been found. For oe! Wyndham, 
whose interest in him seemed quite maternal, he had begun to 
feel an almost filial regard. The loyal old dame often spoke to 
him of her three valiant sons who had fallen in his royal father’s 
cause, and said she accounted their deaths her highest honour. 

‘“‘T can only replace one of them,” said the king. “ But you 
must look upon me as a son.” 

Sunday was the last day on which it was supposed that his 
majesty would stay at Trent, and it was spent very decorously. 
Religions service was performed in the king’s room by the 
Reverend Mr. Langton, and all the company in the house, 
including Harry Peters and two of the women-servants, were 
assembled at it. The circumstances gave a special interest to the 
meeting, and those present on the occasion often called it to 
mind. The good divine preached an eloquent and stirring dis- 
course that roused the feelings of all who listened to him. His 


text was taken from Samuel: “ And Saul sought David every 
day; but God delivered him not into his hands.” He spoke of 
the king’s miraculous escapes from the many and great dangers 


to which he had been exposed, and showed that he could not 
thus have been preserved, if he had not been under the care of 
a watchful Providence. ‘* While the flood of rebellion has covered 
the face of his kingdom,” he said, ‘‘in this ark he has been 
safely shut up, and here he will remain till his faithful servants 
have time to work his deliverance. But that day is near at hand. 
The malicious designs of his adversaries will be frustrated, and 
he will be restored to his father’s throne. Then shall we all say 
with the Prophet: ‘‘My Lord the king is come again in peace 
to his own house.” 


Charles was much moved by the good man’s discourse, and 
thanked him for it when the service was over. 

“‘As I have just declared, sire,” said Mr. Langton, ‘the 
hand of Providence has been clearly manifested in your pre- 
servation hitherto, and it will not desert you. Take comfort 
from the words of the Prophet, for they are very applicable to 


you: ‘Fear not, for the hand of Saul shall not find thee, and 
thou shall be king over Israel.’ ” 











XIII. 


HOW CHARLES SET OUT FOR CHARMOUTH. 


Tae day had arrived when it was hoped that his majesty’s 
deliverance would be accomplished. 

After taking leave of Lady Wyndham and her daughter-in-law, 
Charles mounted his horse, and Juliana, half-erazed with delight, 
seated herself on the pillion behind him, Colonel Wyndham and 
Careless were already in the saddle, and attended by. the prayers 
of Mr. mg ga. and by the good wishes of all who witnessed their 
departure, the party set out on their journey. Harry Peters had 
been sent off beforehand privately, in the hope that the king might 
be mistaken for him by Mr. Meldrum, should the minister be on 
the look-out ; but the faithful groom joined the party about a 
mile from the village, and subsequently acted as guide, as they 
intended to take some cross roads. 

Brilliant sunshine cheered them on their way, and brought 
out the best features of the richly-wooded district through 
which they journeyed—giving new splendour to the glorious 
autumnal tints of the foliage, and revealing scenes of rare 
sylvan beauty. Nothing could have been pleasanter than the 
ride. Sometimes involved in a thick wood—sometimes pur- 
suing their course on the banks of a clear and beautiful 
stream—sometimes passing a village remarkable for a noble old 
church —anon tracking a long valley, hemmed in by lofty 
hills—now called upon to admire a fine old mansion, situated 
in the midst of an extensive park—now skirting a lovely 
lake—anon compelled to quit the valley, and climb a. hill 
which seemed to bar further progress, but which, when its 
summit was gained, offered a magnificent prospect — through 
such varied scenes they proceeded pleasantly on their way. 

At first, they pursued the same road they had taken on the 
occasion of the king’s visit to Melbury Park, passing by the foot 
of Babylon Hill, and tracking the valley of the Yeo.; but they 
then struck off on the right, and missile’ towards Berwick and 
Sutton Bingham. Avoiding the latter village, they entered a 
thick wood, through which they were guided by + As Peters, 
and on emerging from it skirted Abbots Hill, and crossing two 
other eminences, came upona very picturesque district, having a 
—. knoll on the right, and a succession of wild holts 
on the left. 


Leaving these woodlands, they passed through a gap in 
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the _— and shortly afterwards descended into a richly- 


cultiva and well-watered vale—their road leading them 

numerous farm-houses, each possessing a large orchard. 
Before them the two bold eminences, Lewesdon Hill and 
Pillesdon Pen, reared their lofty heads, and seemed to ‘bar 
their further progress, Distinguishable far out at sea, and 
forming excellent landmarks, these twin heights, from their re- 
semblance to each other, are called by sailors “the Cow 
and the Calf.” Further on the right was a third remarkable 
eminence, equally striking in character, and known as Black- 
down Hill. : 

The road taken by the party led them over Pillesdon Pen, 
and the view from its summit of the towering hill was superb, 
es Rang the rich vale they had just traversed, with its 
meadows, orchards, and farms, and the beautiful combes and 
downs on either side. They then descended into the valley, in 
which stood Pillesdon, the residence of Sir Hugh Wyndham, the 
colonel’s uncle, but they did not go near the mansion. 

Shortly afterwards they mounted “another lofty eminence, on 
the summit of which was a large and very perfect British 
encampment, known as Lambert’s Castle. Hence a magnificent 
view of the sea was commanded. 

Aware of what he might expect, Charles rode on in advance 
of his companions, and when he had reached Lambert’s Castle, 
and the grand view burst upon him, he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but at the sea. 

Yes, there it was at last! There was the sea! Deliverance 
was at hand! A few hours more, and he should be wafted across 
that broad expanse to the friendly shore. 

So enchanted was he by the sight that he gave vent to his 
rapture ina joyous shout. Juliana was almost equally excited. 

‘¢ By this time to-morrow your majesty will be safe in France,” 
she cried. 

*¢ T must not be too confident. The wind is-fair now—but it 
may change. I have had so many disappointments, that I cannot 
feel uite secure.” 

« Nothing is certain, sire—at least, wise people say so. But 
it seems to me that the chances are a thousand to one in favour 
of your majesty’s safe embarcation to-night, and therefore you 
may calculate on arriving at St. Malo to-morrow. The sea itself 
seems to smile upon you, and promise you a fair-passage.” 

“Smiles are sometimes treacherous, and promises are often 
broken,” said Charles. “ But I will gladly trust myself to those 
bright waves.” 

At this moment Colonel Wyndham and the others rode up. 
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é“ _— is a sight to gladden your heart, sire,” exclaimed the 
colonel. | 

“ Ay, tis the pleasantest prospect I have beheld for many a 
day, Frank. Yet my satisfaction at the hope of immediate esca 
js not unalloyed. I go into exile. I leave my friends behind 
me.” 

“Your exile will not be long, sire,” rejoined the colonel. 
“ Your friends will soon have you back again.” 

“ Heaven alone can tell when I shall return—and how [ shall 
return,” rejoined the king. ‘‘ But return I will.” 

“ You will return to ascend the throne,” said Juliana, 

“I accept the prediction,” said Charles. “ Coming from such 
fair lips it cannot be falsified.” 

Riding down the south side of the hill, they shaped their 
course towards the solitary farm-house, appointed as a place of 
rendezvous by Captain Ellesdon. 

Being now on the open downs, they could no doubt be seen 
_ from a distance, for a horseman was descried galloping to- 
wards them. At first, the king thought it must be Captain 
Ellesdon, but as the horseman drew nearer, his majesty easily 
recognised Lord Wilmot, who had appointed to meet him at 
this place, and had been waiting for him for some time. 

A very affectionate greeting took place between the king and 
his friend, and the latter, after briefly recounting his ait 
tures since they separated, gave his majesty many particulars 
respecting his devoted partisans. The intelligence that most 
deeply interested Charles related to the Earl of Derby, who, 
it appeared, was now a prisoner in Chester Castle, and had been 
condemned to lose his head. Lord Wilmot himself had been in 
great danger, but had contrived to escape capture. | 

This conference lasted for some time, and the king had been so 
deeply engrossed by Lord Wilmot’s narration, that he quite forgot 
the presence of Juliana, who had listened to the ead in terror. 

When Lord Wilmot had finished his sad tidings, Charles 
remained for some iminutes lost in painful reflection, and during 
this time no one ventured to disturb him. At length, a slight 
movement on the part of Juliana recalled him to himself. 
Starting as if aroused from a painful dream, he rode on towards 
the farm-house, which was only a mile distant. 

Captain Ellesdon had been for some hours at the place of 
rendezvous, and, made aware of the approach of the royal party, 
stationed himself at the gate to receive the king. 
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XIV. 


HOW THE KING AND JULIANA WERE RECEIVED BY DAME SWAN. 


LONESOME was a substantial farm-house, with whitewashed 
walls and a thatched roof, and being a dairy-farm, at which the 
best double Dorset blue-mould cheeses were made, it had large 
cow-sheds and ot):er out-buildings attached to it, and its comfort- 
able appearance was heightened ‘by a very extensive orchard, the 
trees of which were still ‘heavily laden with fruit. 

Captain Ellesdon did not dare to make a reverence to his 
majesty on his arrival, lest he should be noticed by the farming 
men, who naturally came forward to look at the party, and take 
charge of the horses, but while assisting Juliana to alight, he had 
an opportunity of saying a few words to tlie king, and later on, 
he had a private conference with his majesty. Charles thanked 
him most warmly for the important service he had rendered him 
—a service, he declared, that could not adequately be rewarded— 
and to these gracious observations Captain Ellesdon made a fitting 
response ; adding, that he was most nappy to inform his m: yjesty 
that every thing \ was going on weil. Not an hour ago, he had 


seen Limbry, and had learnt that the Eider Duck was alre ady 
victualled, and out of the Cobb, and would be quite ready to set 


sail at midnight, as soon as the passengers were on board. 

“The seamen have been given to understand,” pursued Captain 

“llesdon, “that the reason,why the passengers embark at Char- 
mouth at such an unseasonable hour, and not at Lyme, is, that 
they fear an arrest, their factor at St. Malo having detained their 
coods, which they trust to recover by appearing in person against 
him. With this explanation the seamen are pertectly satisfied, 
and a few gold pieces on your majesty’s arrival at St. Malo will 
effectually seal their lips. As the wind is fair, I think your 
majesty may calculate on a_ prosperous voyage. You have 
no doubt been informed that a large fair is held in Lyme to- 
day. Advantage has been taken of the meeting by the mayor 
of the town to publicly read the Proclamation made by the 
Men of Westminster offering a reward of a Thousand Pounds 
for the discovery of your majesty, with the penalty of 
death against all who shall conceal you. I am _ rejoiced 
to think that the Eider Duck is out of port, so that the 
seamen will not be likely to hear of the notice; and I 
am still better pleased to find that our staunch shipmaster 
appears to care little about it. Your majesty will be off before 
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any mischief can be done. As it turns out, it would have been 
quite impossible for you to embark at Lyme, since oy ge Macy 
’ 


has just arrived there with a regiment of horse, and his men are 
spread about the town, and the inns and ale-houses are full of 
oe. I must also put your majesty on your guard against 
Reuben Rufford, the ostler at the little inn at Charmouth. He 
is a Roundhead, and a notorious knave, as I have discovered.” 

“T will observe all due caution in regard to the rascal,” said 
the king. “ But as my stay at Charmouth will be so short, I 
do not think there is much to fear from him.” 

Some further conversation then took place, at the close of 
which the king reiterated his thanks to Geptain Ellesdon, and 

resented him with a piece of gold, through which a hole had 
Son drilled, so that it could be worn, bidding him keep it as an 
earnest of what he would do for him hereafter, should better days 
arrive. 

“Most assuredly those days will arrive, sire,” said the captain; 
“but I desire no greater reward for my services than that 
which I have now received. I shall always wear this medal next 
my heart.” 

There being nothing to detain him longer at the farm-house, 
the king now gave the word for departure, and all his attendants 
mounted their horses. Captain Ellesdon rode by his majesty’s 
side, and conducted him to the summit of the steep hill that rises 
between Charmouth and Lyme; pointing out the Eider Duck, 
lying off the mouth of the Cobb, as well as the exact spot where 
it had been arranged that the long-boat should fetch his majesty 
and his companions at midnight. 

From this elevated point Lyme seemed immediately beneath 
them, and the king could clearly perceive the crowd in the prin- 
cipal street, as well as hear the shouts and other noises that 
arose from the fair. Amid the throng he noticed that many 
red-coats were mingled. From the church tower floated the 
flag of the Commonwealth. 

Satisfied at last with the survey, Charles bade farewell to 
Captain Ellesdon, and with his attendants rode down the left side 
of the declivity to Charmouth, while the captain took his way 
on the right to Lyme. 

As they approached the little town, Charles asked Juliana if 
she was quite prepared for the part she had to play, and received 
a laughing response in the affirmative. 

Harry Peters had ridden on beforehand, so that when the 
party arrived at the little inn, the hostess, with the ostler and all 
the servants, were at the door ready to receive them. 

Luckily, most of the villagers were at Lyme fair, or there would 
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have been a little crowd collected to gaze at the strangers. So 
dazzled was Dame Swan by Juliana’s beauty, as she assisted the 
young lady to alight, that she could look at no one else, but when 
she did bestow a glance on the king she did not think him half 
handsome enough to be the re Ser of such a charming 
creature. 

Leading Juliana into a parlour, where a cold collation was laid 
out, the good dame kissed her and wished her all happiness, 
They were followed by Charles, who laughingly ingeteel if the 
hostess meant to rob him of his ‘intended bride. 

“T won't rob you of her, sir,” replied Dame Swan; “and I'll 
do my best to prevent any one else from taking her from you. 
Ah! sir, you ought to esteem yourself the luckiest man on earth 
to have obtained such a treasure.” 

“ Why, so I do, dame. But is she not the luckiest woman ?” 

“T’m sure I think myself so,” said Juliana. 

“Tm a very bad judge,” remarked the hostess. “TI often say 
to myself, ‘It’s very well we are not all of one mind, What 
suits one person wouldn’ t suit another.’ 

“ It’s very clear I don’t suit your fancy, good dame,” cried 
Charles, laughing. 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of the rest of the 
party, and they all on the king’s invitation sat down to the 
repast—Juliana, of course, being seated beside his majesty, and 
rec ceiving particular attentions from him. 

Careless sat on the other side of the young damsel, who did 
not seem displeased to have him near her, but chatted with him 
very gaily. And the hostess subsequently remarked to Harry 
Peters, who had assisted her to wait on the cuahpamy 3 

“] shouldn’t have been surprised if that love!y creature had 
run away with the gallant-looking Cavalier on her right, and | 
almost think she prefers him to the : accepted suitor. It’s not too 
late yet for her to change her mind.” 

“Oh! yes, it is a great deal too late,” rejoined Harry Peters. 

“ Take care you don’ t put such whims into her head.” 

“Not I, rfaith!” she rejoined. ‘ But I'm pretty sure I’m 
right.” 

Later in the evening, the hostess was confirmed in her opinion 
when Careless and Juliana walked out into the little garden at 
the back of the house. She could not help listening to their 
conversation, and heard the Cavalier say, in very tender accents, 
as it seemed to her: 

‘“T must now bid vou farewell! Fate seems resloved to 


separate us—but | hope we shall meet again. I will not ask you 
to be constant to me. 
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“J should think not,” mentally ejaculated Dame Swan, 
‘ seeing that she is just about to be wedded to another.” 

“ But I vow that I will be so,” cried Juliana. “Ifa certain 
person, whom we both detest, and who interferes with our ha 
piness, should only be removed, you will return at once, will 

ou not?” 

‘“‘ There is very little chance of his removal, I fear,’ said Care- 
less, with a profound sigh. “ His success has been too complete 
of late.”’ 

‘“‘ But something unexpected may occur,” said Juliana. “ He 
may not be long in our way.”’ 

“T hope not,” said Careless. “ But his present position ap- 

ars secure.” 

“ Still, I do not think he can long maintain it,” said Juliana. 
“He must fall soon.” 

“The announcement of his death will be my summons to 
return,” said Careless. “If some sure hand would only strike 
the blow.” 

“ At a crisis like the present, when such great interests are at 
stake, that hand is not hkely to be wanting,” said Juliana. 

“Great heavens! She is planning the poor young man’s de- 
struction, before she has married him,” thought Dame Swan. 
“°Ts fortunate I have overheard the dreadful design, and can 
therefore prevent it. Hist! hist!” she cried. 

Alarmed by the sound, Juliana came instantly into the house. 

“] want to speak to you,” said the hostess, taking her hand, 
and drawing her into a small room which she called her own. 

After closing the door, she said in a tone of great sympathy, 
“T find you are very unhappily circumstanced.” 

“T do not understand you,” interrupted Juliana. 

“T have accidentally overheard what has passed between you 
and the handsome young Cavalier in the garden, and I find that 
you greatly prefer him to the swarthy-complexioned gentleman, to 
whom you have promised your hand. You are very young, and 
feeling for you like a mother, I cannot see you rush to destruc- 
tion, without trying to prevent it. Break olf this foolish engage- 
ment at once—at once, [ say—and return to your father. Nay, 
if you hesitate, I will take you to him myself. You must aot 
—shall not—marry this man !” 

**Y do not mean to marry him,” said Juliana. 

*¢ What is it you mean to do, in Heaven’s name ?”’ cried Dame 
Swan, with an energy that alarmed the young damsel. 

‘‘] find I must trust you,” she said. “I am sure you are 
perfectly loyal.” 


‘Loyal ! yes! I should like to see the king on the throne, and 
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his enemies confounded. But what has my loyalty got to do with 
your engagement . 

“ Everything,” replied Juliana, reassured by the good woman's 
words. ‘The king is now beneath your roof. He is the person 
whom you have been led to believe would be my husband; but the 
wretch of whom you heard us speak in the garden i is the ‘accursed 
regicide Cromwell. Now you understand it all ?” 

“‘T do, I do,” cried Dame Swan. 

“JT won't trust you by halves,” said Juliana. “The king is 
about to embark at midnight for France. Major Careless, with 
whom I was conversing in the garden, will sail with him.” 

Oh! L hope they “will soon return! ” eried the hostess. “J 
hope you will soon be wedded to the major! He is worthy of 
you. I am glad you have told me this, though the information 
is so astounding, that it has quite upset me. But I shall be 
right in a few minutes.’ 

Now that this explanation had taken place with the hostess, 
Juliana felt quite at ease with the good dame, and was very glad 
to spend the rest of the evening with her in her room. 

To Charles the hours seemed to pass very slowly, and he 
longed for midnight, but he was in extremely good spirits, and 
all his attendants exerted themselves to amuse him. 

Every half-hour—indeed, more frequently—some one went 
out to ascertain the state of the weather. The night was fine 
and starlight, and a light breeze from the north-west was just 
what was desired. Charmouth, as the reader is aware, is about 
half a mile from the shore, but as an eminence intervenes the 
sea is not visible from the little town. 

These constant reports of the favourable state of the weather 
he ‘Iped to keep up the king’s spirits. Missing Juliana, and deem- 
ing it necessary to maintain his part as her intended husband, 
he went in search of her and found her in the hostess’s room. 
Dame Swan was with her at the time, and the extreme deference 
now paid him by the hostess soon showed him that she had been 
let into the secret. 

Feeling, therefore, that further disguise was useless, he ad- 
dressed her in his own proper character, and quite enchanted 
her with his affability. 

** T was ; not aware of the great honour intended me, my liege,” 
she said, “I would have made more fitting preparations for 
your reception. 

“ You have done quite enough, my good dame,” said Charles. 
“In strict fulfilment of your promise, you have to your house 
free from guests at a busy time, so that I have been perfectly 
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private, and if I had departed without making any disclosure to 
you, I should have desired others to thank you in my name.” 

Quite overwhelmed by his majesty’s condescension, the hostess 
could make no reply. 

“T must, also, compliment you on your discernment,” pur- 
sued the king, smiling. ‘“ You quickly perceived that I wanted 
some necessary qualifications for the part I attempted to play, 
and that I was not exactly the person with whom this charmin 
young eg Nl 0 would have made a runaway match. i 
great liberty has been taken with her—excusable, only, under 
the circumstances—but you will understand that her loyalty 
alone induced her to consent to the scheme.” 

“ Yes, but I played my part so indifferently, that I do not de- 
serve your majesty’s thanks,” said Juliana. 

“ Nay, the fault was mine,” rejoined the king. And he added 
in a low voice, “I ought to have changed parts with Major 
(areless.” 


XV. 


THE WATCHERS BY THE SEA. 


By this time, most of the inhabitants of the little town who 
had been at Lyme fair had returned, and a great number of 
them flocked to the inn, and made so much disturbance, that the 
hostess was fain to serve them, but she would not let them into 
the parlour, and after they had emptied a few pots of cider—that 
being the liquor for which Charmouth’was renowned—they 
quietly departed. 

Half an hour later, every house in the village—except the little 
inn, was closed—-and its inmates had apparently retired to rest, 
since not a light could be seen in any of the windows. 

To avoid any chance of danger to his majesty, it had been 
arranged that Colonel Wyndham, attended by Harry Peters, 
rar ride to the mouth of the Char about an hour before mid- 
night, and there await the long-boat. On its arrival, Peters was 
to gallop back and give information to the king, who would be 
prepared to start on the instant with his companions for the place 
of rendezvous. The horses would be ready saddled, so that no 
delay could occur. 

Soon after eleven o'clock, the colonel, having received his 
majesty’s last commands, prepared to set out. Reuben Rufford, 
the ostler, brought out the horses, and both the colonel and 
Harry Peters noticed that the fellow appeared very inquisitive, 
and held up his lantern, so as to throw its light on their faces. 
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When they were gone, Reuben observed to his mistress that he 
thought they eA i be about no good, but she rebuked him 
sharply, and he went back to the stable. 

Riding singly along the narrow green lane, already described 
as leading to the bet a-shore, ( ‘olonel Wyndham and Peters pre- 
sently arrived at the mouth of the Char. 

The place was perfectly solitary. They had encountered no 
one in the lane, and no one was to be seen on the beach. The 
only sound that could be heard was that of the waves breaking 
on the sandy shore. It was within half an hour of high w me 
and the tide was flowing ‘apidly. 

The night was dark, but clear, and they looked out for 
the Hider Duck, and fancied they could distinguish her in 
the offing, about a mile out, A light could be seen at the head 
of Lyme Cobb, which looked like a huge black ship moored to 
the shore, The dark sloping cliffs were wrapped in gloom, but 
nothing was to be feared in that direction, for the road along 
the beach was impassable in this state of the tide. 

For some time the watchers remained with their gaze fixed 
upon the sea, hoping to desery the boat, anxiously listening for 
the sound of oars. They he ard nothing except the wearisome 
and monotonous sound of the waves. 

Hitherto scarcely a word had passed between them, but now 
the colonel could not help expressing astonishment that the boat 
did not make its appearance, 

“Tlave a little patience, sir,” said Peters. “ It will soon be 
here, Pll warrant you. Stephen Limbry will not prove f false. ’ 

“T think not,” said the colonel. “ Hark! ’tis the hour ! 

As he spoke a distant bell struck twelve, so slowly that in the 
lee p stillness the strokes could be counted. 

The appointed hour had come, but no boat came with it. 

In vain the colonel and his servant strained their gaze towards 
the spot where they supposed the boat was lying. No_ boat 
could be seen, 

Sometimes they fancied they could descry it, but the delusive 
object, whatever it might be, quickly vanished. 

Another hour passed by, and found them at their post, still 
gazing at the sea, still hoping the boat would come, vainly hoping, 
as it proved. 

The tide had turned, but had not yet perceptibly receded. 

Though staggered and uneasy, € Yolonel W yndham had not lost 
faith in the shipmaster. 

“Should Limbry turn out a traitor, I will never trust man 
again,” he said. 

“ Perhaps the seamen have gone ashore to the fair, colonel, and 
he has not been able to get them back again,” rejoined Peters. 
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- “The delay is unaccountable,” cried the colonel. “ His ma- 
jesty will be distracted.” 

“Shall I ride back, and inform him that no boat has yet 
come ashore?” said Peters. 

“That would make matters worse,” rejoined the colonel. “ Stay 
till you can take him good news.” 

They waited for another hour, and for an hour after that, 
patiently—striving to persuade themselves that the boat would 
still come. 

The tide having now retreated to a considerable distance, the 
colonel rode upon the sand, and dashed into the water in his 
anxiety to discern the object he so fruitlessly sought. 

No boat met his gaze; and the sky having become clouded, 
the sea looked dark and sullen. His own breast was full of 
sombre thoughts. The hopes that had animated him a few 
hours ago were gone, and had given place to bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

Still, though his hopes were crushed, he clung despairingly to 
his post, nor would he quit it, or allow Peters to depart, till 
day broke. 

When the first streaks of dawn fell upon the sea, he looked 
out for the treacherous bark, and beheld her lying within half a 
mile of the Cobb, She had not quitted her position since yes- 
terday. 

However, it was useless to tarry longer. Even if the boat were 
sent now it would be impossible to embark in it at low water. 
Bidding Peters follow him, and in a state of mind bordering on 
distraction, he rode along the lane to Charmouth. 

But how could he face the king ? 


XVI. 
HOW THE GREY MARE PROVED THE BETTER HORSE. 


Limpry was not altogether in fault, though appearances were 
against him. 

Like many other men, he was under the governance of his 
spouse. And, as we shall now proceed to show, it was owing to 
Dame Limbry that the king’s well-planned escape to France was 
frustrated. It may be remembered that she had expressed to her 
daughter a resolution to ascertain the nature of the important 
business on which Captain Ellesdon and the two Cavaliers desired 
to see Limbry at the inn. But she did not succeed. Strange 
to say, the shipmaster for once kept his own counsel, and this 
Z 2 
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| unwonted reticence on his part only served to inflame his wife’s 

curiosity the more. Feeling his inequality in a contest with 

such a determined woman, Limbry showed his discretion by 

keeping out of her way as much as possible, and did not even 

acquaint her with his intention to go to sea; but desirous to pro- 

itiate her, he urged her to take her daughter to Lyme fair.- As 

| it turned out, he could not have acted more injudiciously. While 

1 at the fair, Dame Limbry heard the terrible Proclamation, and a 

I suspicion immediately crossed her that the two gentlemen she 

if had seen were fugitive Cavaliers from Worcester. The suspicion 

was converted into certainty, when about nine o'clock at night, 

. just after she and her daughter had returned from Lyme, 

t Limbry, who had been absent from home all day, came in, and 

| instead of sitting down like a good husband and father to chat 

with them, went | up-stairs at once to his own room, in order to 
pack up some linen. 

While he was thus employed, his wife, who had followed him, 
entered the room, closed the door, and putting on an injured 
expression of countenance, which she knew so well how to 
assume, asked him, in a tone that made him quake, what he was 
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i! “ Surely, you are not going to sea to-night ?” 

} “Yes I am,” he replied, “finding further concealment i impos- 
: sible. “ My landlord, Captain Ellesdon, has provided me with 


a freight which will he worth infinitely more to me than if the 
) Eider Duck were laden with goods. Distrusting your power of 
I keeping a secret, I have hitherto kept the matter from you, but 
| now that there is no risk of your blabbing, I may tell you that 
| I am about to transport some passengers to St. Malo, and on 
my return I shall receive a very handsome sum from Captain 
Ellesdon for my pains,’ 

But instead of appearing pleased, and congratulating him as 
he expected on his good fortune, with a countenance “inflamed 
with anger, his wife screamed out : 

“T knew it. I felt quite certain you were about to transport 
some Royalists to France—perhaps the Malignant Prince him- 
self. Foolish man! do you know that the enalty i isdeath? Do 
you know that you are liable to be han ad Ser aiding the escape 
of traitors? This very morning I heard the Proclamation pub- 
lished at Lyme by the mayor, offering a reward of a thousand 
pounds for the capture of ‘Charles Stuart, and threatening, with 
: the heaviest penalties—even death—those who may aid the escape 

of his partisans. Now, I know that the men you have engaged 
to carry over to France are Royalists, and, as a dutiful and loving 
wife, I am bound to save you from the consequences of your 
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folly. You shall not throw away a life which, if not valuable to 
yourself, is valuable to me and to my child. You shall Nor sail 
to France to-night !” 

“ How will you prevent me ?” inquired her husband contemp- 
tuously. ‘ Tell me that.” 

“ By locking you up in this chamber,” she replied. 

And before he could stop her, she slipped out of the room, and” 
locked the door on the outside. 

“ Now, get out if you can,” she cried, derisively. 

“Ten thousand furies!” cried Limbry, vainly trying to force 
open the door. “Let me out at once, or you will rue it.” 

“°Tis you who will rue it, not me,” she rejoined. “ Unless you 
are quiet, I will go at once to Lyme, and give information 
to Captain Macy against both you and Captain Ellesdon.” 

“ ~ sees ee woman!” he cried. “You don’t mean to say you 
will commit such folly?” Assuming a coaxing tone, he then 
added, “ Hear me, sweetheart! Open the door, and I’ll bring 
you the handsomest present from St. Malo—I swear I'll do it.” 

" “Tm not to be cajoled,” she replied, in accents that left him no 


- doubt of her fixed determination. “ Keep quiet, or I will at once 


set off for Lyme, and see Captain Macy, and then you know full 
well what will follow.” 

“ Was ever fair plan so absurdly defeated !” groaned the ship- 
master. “If I could only give information to the gentlemen ; 
but that’s impossible, with this infernal woman at the door. 
Since there’s no help for it, 1 must submit.” 

And throwing himself, dressed as he was, on the bed, he gave 
utterance to a few more groans, and fell asleep. . 

When he awoke, about five o'clock in the morning, the 
events of the previous night rushed forcibly upon him, and his 
self-reproaches were so keen, that he started from his bed, and 
rushed to the door. 

Finding it still locked, he called out Justily for his wife. The 
summons was quickly answered, for Dame Limbry had sat u 
all night, and in reply to his demand to be released, she seltied. 
unless he solemnly promised to give up his intended voyage. 

After some little demur, and another attempt at coaxing, which 
he unsuccessful, he assented, and gave the required promise, 

ut he added that he must go down to the sea-side mae inform 
the gentlemen who were waiting for him, that he was unable to 
fulfil his engagement. Thereupon, the door was opened, and 
Limbry prepared to set out at once. 

Rather doubting his design, notwithstanding the solemn pro- 
mise he had just given, his vigilant spouse would not allow him 
to go alone, but followed him closely with her daughter, and 
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they were proceeding along the narrow lane leading to the sea, 
when they met Colonel Wyndham and his servant. The colonel 
could not fail to be struck by Limbry’s downcast looks, and he 
was also surprised to see him attended by the two women. ~ But 
he was too exasperated to heed their presence. 

“ Treacherous rascal!” he vociferated. “ Art thou not ashamed 
to look me in the face after breaking thy engagement to Captain 
Ellesdon and myself? I have been waiting for the boat since 
midnight. How dost thou attempt to justify thy scandalous con- 
duct? ha !” 

“ T cannot justify it, sir,’ 
a prisoner in my own house.” 

“An idle story ! !” exclaimed Colonel Wyndham, incredu- 
lously. 

“*'Tis the truth,” cried Dame Limbry, stepping forward. “TI 
knew my foolish husband was running his neck into a noose, so 
I locked him up to save him. Don’t tempt him to sail, or as 
sure as I’m a living woman, I’ll inform against you all.” 

“ Be not afraid, woman, I’ve done with him,” rejoined the 
colonel. “Take care thy termagant spouse doesn’t get thee 
into mischief,” he added to Limbry. 

So saying ‘he rode past them, and made his way towards the 
inn, 

Arrived there, he despatched Peters to Lyme Regis to 
acquaint Captain Eliesdon with the failure of the scheme, and 
ask his advice. 


bd 


said Limbry. “I have been made 


XVII. 
THE REVEREND BARTHOLOMEW WESLEY. 


On entering the house the colonel found Charles and _ his 
attendants in a state of the greatest anxiety. His looks an- 
nounced the ill-tidings he brought : and it was scarcely necessary 
for him to relate what had happened. The king bore the grievous 
disappointment better than might have been expected, but he 
could not wholly repress his feelings of vexation. 

“If I had had to do with a man of mettle, master in his own 
house, as well as master of his ship, I should have been half- 
way across the English Channel by this time,” he cried. “ Fate 
thwarts me at every turn; but I will not be cast down. We 
shall hear what Captain Ellesdon says. Perhaps, he may be 
able to find me another vessel.” 

“ After what has occurred, I do not think it will be safe for 
your majesty to remain here,” said Colonel Wyndham. “ Lim- 
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bry’s wife will probably publish all she knows. Besides, I do 
not like the looks of the ostler. The knave eyed me suspiciously 
as I gave him my horse just now, and muttered something about 
my being out all night.” 

“Where would you have me go? What would you have me 
do?” cried Charles. 

“ Perhaps Captain Ellesdon may suggest some wiry 8 said the 


colonel. “We shall hear when Peters returns; but my notion 
is that your majesty should ride on to Bridport. You may have 
better luck there than here.” 

“My horse has cast a shoe,” said Lord Wilmot, rising to quit 
the room. “If we are going to start immediately, I must send 
him to a smith.” 

So saying, he went out, and proceeding to the stable, gave the 
ostler the necessary instructions. Like Colonel Wyndh: im, he 
was struck with the man’s inquisitive manner, and declined to 
have any conversation with him. 

“T can’t make these folks out,” thought Reuben. “ There’s 
the strangest goings on with them I ever knew. ‘Tis my belief 
they’ re a “pack of tnalignants trying to escape ; but [ll soon find 
it out.” 

Thus ruminating, and considering what reward he should 
obtain for giving information against his mistress’s guests, he 
took Lord Wilmot’s horse to a blacksmith, named Seth Hammet, 
whose smithy was in the lower part of the village. Bidding the 
smith good morrow, he told him he had brought him a job. 

Seth Hammet, whe was a sharp-looking } young man, thanked 
him, but being of an inquisitive turn, he added, “ You've cot 
some gentlefolks at the inn, I think?” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Reuben, not desiring to take him into his 
confidence. “This horse belongs to one of them.” 

“ A fine horse,” observed Hammet, looking at him admiringly. 
“But they all seem well mounted. Where do they come from ?” 

“T don’t happen to know,” replied Reuben, in a tone meant to 
signify that he did not feel inclined to tell. “Somewhere in 
Devonshire, I believe.” 

“Well, I can easily find out,” observed Hammet, with a 
knowing look. 

“T should like to know how 2?” rejoined Reuben, surprised. 

“T'll show you presently,” said the smith. 

“Tf there’s witchcraft in it, I won’t have anything to do with 
said Reuben. 

“Bless you! there’s no witchcraft in it. "Tis the simplest 

thing possible, as you'll see. Two of your guests have been 

out all night.” 
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“ How do you know that?” asked Reuben. 

“ Because I saw them return, not half an hour ago. The 
servant rode on to Lyme. I’m sure of it, for I heard his master 
tell him to go on to Captain Ellesdon’s house.” 

“ Ah, ialloed !” exclaimed the ostler, surprised. 

“ Yes, you didn’t know that, Reuben,” said the smith. “ Now 
let us proceed to business.” 

Thereupon, he took up the horse’s feet, and examined the 
shoes, twice over, very deliberately. 

After the second examination, he said, with a grin: 

‘Now, Reuben, I can tell you something that will surprise 
you. This horse has only three shoes on, as you know. Bach 
shoe has been put on in a different county—Somerset, Stafford, 
Worcester.” } 

“Did you say Worcester ?” cried Reuben. 

‘‘Look here,” replied Hammet, lifting up one of the horse’s 
fore-feet. “That =, came from Worcester. Now, don’t you 
think I’m a-conjurer ?” 

‘¢ T don’t know what to think,” replied Reuben. 

But it seemed as if something had suddenly struck him, for he 
said rather hastily, ‘I can’t stay any longer. I want to see 
our minister, Mr. Wesley; Tll come back for the horse pre- 
sently.” 

So saying, he ran off to Mr. Wesley’s dwelling, which was 
at no great distance, but he found that the minister was at 
prayers with his family, and knowing from experience that the 
reverend gentleman’s discourses were rather lengthy, he woul 
not wait, but went on to the inn. 

During his absence Harry Peters, who had galloped there 
and back, had returned from Lyme, and was now with the king. 
Peters had seen Captain Ellesdon, who was quite confounded 
to hear of the failure of the plan, having persuaded himself 
that his majesty was then on the way to St. Malo. 

‘‘ Never in my life have J seen a man so greatly troubled as 
the captain appeared,” said Peters. ‘* He humbly tenders his 
advice to your majesty not to make any longer stay in Charmouth. 
He would have ridden over to offer his counsel in person, and 
urge your immediate departure, had it been safe to do so. 
Rumours, he says, are sure to be bruited abroad, which will in- 
fallibly lead to strict search and pursuit by Captain Macy.” 

Captain Ellesdon’s counsel so completely coincided with the 
opinion previously expressed by Colonel Wyndham and his other 
adherents, that the king determined to act upon it, and prepara- 
tions were made for his immediate departure. Juliana had 
retired to rest in a chamber provided for her by Dame Swan, 
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but she had been astir for some time, and was now in the 
hostess’s room, quite ready to start. 

Dame Swan was with her, when a maid-servant entered and 
informed her mistress that Reuben, the ostler, desired to speak 
with her, and she went out to him. 

Displeased by his manner and looks, Dame Swan said to him very 
sharply, ‘‘ Why are you not in the stable, Reuben, helping the 
young man to get ready the horses? If you have aught to say 
to me, it can be said at a more convenient opportunity, when 
the guests are gone.”’ 

“No, it cannot,” replied the ostler. “No opportunity like 
the present. Hear what I have to say, and be warned. I will 
not saddle or bridle the horses~neither will I suffer your guests 
to depart. They are malignants. I have proof of it.” 

uy ie upon you, Reuben!” cried his mistress. ‘* You have 
been drinking strong waters on an empty stomach, and your brain 
is confused.” 

‘“‘T have only drunk my customary pot of cider,” he rejoined ; 
“and my brain is clear enough to convince me that Charles 
Stuart is now in this house.” 

“What do I hear?” cried Dame Swan, putting the best face 
she could on the matter. ‘‘ Out on thee, for a false knave! 
Dost want to injure my house by thy lies?’ There are none but 
gentlefolks here—men true to the Commonwealth. Go to the 
stable at once, and bring round the horses, or thou shalt quit my 
service.” 

‘“‘T do not design to remain in your service, misguided woman,” 
he rejoined ; “ and I warn you not to let these malignants depart. 
I am now going to the Reverend Bartholomew Wesley, and will 
bring him back with me.” | 

‘A fig for thy minister!” she rejoined. 

But as soon as he was gone she flew to the parlour in which 
Charles and the others were assembled, and informed them 
of the danger. On this, the whole party hastened to the stable. 

Fortunately, Harry Peters had got the horses ready, so that in 
another minute they were all mounted—all, except Lord Wil- 
mot, whose horse had not been brought back. Careless ac- 
companied his lordship to the smithy. 

As Dame Swan assisted Juliana to take her seat on the pillion 
behind, the king bade her adieu, and putting his arm round her 
neck, kissed her heartily. 

He then rode off with his attendants towards Bridport, Lord 
Wilmot and Careless being left behind. 

They had not been gone long, when a short, stout personage 
entered the inn, and greeted the hostess, though in rather a sin- 
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ar manner. He was arrayed in a black gown with Geneva 
ands, and a close-fitting black velvet ae that set off his 
ruddy visage. This was the Reverend Bartholomew Wesley, an 
ancestor we may remark of the renowned John Wesley. His 
countenance had a strange sarcastic expression, though he put 
on an air of mock respect. 

*¢T scarce know how to ap roach you, Margaret, you are grown 
such a mighty grand dame,” ~ said, with an affected reverence. 

** Kh day! what’s the meaning of this foolery ?” she cried. 

“You must be a maid of honour, at least,” pursued the 
minister. “Nay, nay, you can’t gainsay me. ‘Charles Stuart 
slept at your house last night, and kissed you when he went 
away. “T'was a great honour, no doubt—a very great honour— 
and you ma well be proud.” 

“T shoul be proud, if I thought it was the king who had 
kissed me,” she rejoined, sharply. “ But the guests w who slept i in 
my house ‘last night were plain country gentlemen, and it’s no 
business of yours to meddle with them.” 

“Slept, gq otha !” cried W esley, lifting up his hands. “ Why, 
not one of the party has been a-bed except the young damsel, and 
two of them have been out all night. You see I’m well informed, 
Margaret !” 

“ Tr know who has told you these shameful falsehoods— tis that 
false, mischief-making knave, Reuben Rufford.” 

“ Reuben is an honest man, and of the right leaven. You will 
have to render an account of your guests, dame.” 

“| tell you my guests were all strangers tome. How can I 
give an account of. “them ? They paid their lawful reckoning, and 
that’s more than everybody does. All you desire is to get me 
into trouble—but I’m not afraid. Out of my house with you! 

“Woman! woman! listen to me!” 

“No, I won't listen to you any longer. Out of my house, | 

say; or I'll find some one to kick you out.” 

“Not knowing to what extremities the indignant dame might 
resort, the minister deemed it prudent to retre at, but he shook his 
clenc hed hand at her as he went out. 

On coming forth he was joined by Reuben, and they went down 
to the smithy together. Seth Hammet told them that the gen- 
tleman had taken aw ay his horse not many minutes ago, w here- 
upon they both upbraided him for his want of zeal. 

“Dolt! we should have captured the malignant, had you 
deprived him of the means of flight,” said Wesley. 

“T did resist,” rejoined Hammet; “ but he had a friend with 
him, and they forced me to deliver up the horse. However, I 
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was signs well paid for the job, for one of them flung me a 
istole. 

“Which way did they go? To Bridport?” demanded the 
minister. 

“TJ think so,” replied Hammet. They rode up Stonebarrow 
Hill, and seemed to be making for Moorcomblake.” 

“They have fled, but they shall not escape,” said Wesley. 
“We will hie unto Mr. Butler of Commer. fe is the nearest 
justice of peace, and when he has heard our statement, he will 
despatch his warrants to raise the country for the apprehension 
of the Malignant Prince, and those traitors to the Common- 
wealth who were with him last night at Dame Swan’s hostelry.” 

Thereupon, they all set off for Mr, Butler’s residence, which 
was at no great distance from Charmouth, and on arriving there 
they were quickly admitted to the presence of the justice. 

Now Mr. Butler was secretly a Royalist, though he prudently 
concealed his opinions, and on hearing Reuben Rufford’s state- 
ment, he assumed a very severe countenance, and said, 

“T know your mistress, Dame Swan, to be a very honest 
woman, and I also know you to be an arrant knave, having had 
several complaints made against you. I attach not the slightest 
credence to your statement. I do not believe that Charles Stuart 
isin this part of the country, and I therefore refuse to issue a 
warrant for his apprehension.” 

Mr. Wesley made an effort to move him, but the justice 
continued inflexible, and the applicants, who had made certain 
of success, left in high dudgeon. 

But they were determined not to be baffled, and at the 
minister’s instance, Reuben and Hammet set off at once for 
Lyme Regis, for the purpose of laying the matter before Captain 
Macy. 

“J shall be greatly surprised,” said Wesley, “if the captain, 
who is keen and clear-sighted, very different from this dull- 
witted, prejudiced justice, does not immediately discern the 
truth.” 

They were not long in getting to Lyme Regis, and very soon 
found Captain Macy—a fierce and zealous Republican soldier— 
who listened to all they had to narrate with the utmost interest 
and attention. | 

As Mr. Wesley anticipated, he took a very different view of 
the case from Justice Butler. 

“You have done well in coming hither,” he said; “and if the 
young man, Charles Stuart, be captured, as with Heaven’s grace 
he will be, ye shall both be amply rewarded. I will start in 
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pursuit of him at once. Ye say that he and his attendants are 
gone towards - ge too 

“The person, whom I believe to be Charles Stuart, is gone in 
that direction,” said Reuben. “ You will know him, inasmuch 
as he hath a fair young damsel seated on a pillion behind him.” 

“Two of his companions took a different course,” remarked 
Hammet. ‘“ But no doubt they will rejoin him.” 

“Qharles Stuart is the prize I aim at,” cried Captain Macy. 
“Him will I follow.” 

“ Him will you assuredly capture, provided you loiter not by the 
way, captain,” said Reuben. 

“Tis not my custom to loiter,” rejoined Captain Macy. 
“Thou shalt go with me. I may need thee.” 

Not five minutes afterwards, a was riding at a rapid trot, at 
the head of a dozen men, across the hard sands to Charmouth. 
Mounted on a stout trooper’s horse, Reuben rode beside him, and 
it was a great satisfaction to the spiteful ostler, when the detach- 
ment was drawn up before the little inn, and Dame Swan was 
summoned forth to speak to Captain Macy. 

The interrogation did not last many minutes, the captain stating 
that he would question her further on his return. He was 
detained a little longer by Mr. Wesley, who wished to have a 
few words with him, ‘and declared it to be his firm conviction that 

Charles Stuart had passed the night at Dame Swan’s hotel. 

After this, Captain Macy gave the word, and the troop trotted 
off, in the same order as before, on the road to Bridport. 

“Heaven grant the king may escape them!” ejaculated the 
hostess as she returned to herroom. “I wonder I didn’t sink to 
the ground when that stern officer spoke to me. I trembled in 
every limb. ‘This is all that wicked Reuben’s doing. I saw the 
villain with the troopers. May heaven requite him !” 


XVIII. 
HOW THE KING FLED FROM BRIDPORT HARBOUR. 


Unconscious of the danger by which he was threatened, and 
not fearing pursuit, Charles soon slackened his pace, and rode 
slowly up ‘the side of Stonebarrow Hill towards Moorcomblake. 
From this elevated point an extensive view over the Vale of 
Marshwood was obtained, while on the right rose the beacon- 
crowned summit of the Golden Cap. Charles halted for a short 
time to contemplate this fine prospect, still hoping that his friends 
would overtake him; but they came not, and he went on. By 
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this time, he had shaken off his disappointment, and completely 
recovered his spirits; conversing as gaily as usual with Juliana, 
and seeming greatly to enjoy the ride. 

A little beyond Moorcomblake they met a small band of tra- 
vellers, and among them was a person whom both his majesty 
and Colonel Wyndham recognised as having been a servant of 
the late king. The sight of this man caused them both con- 
siderable uneasiness, but he passed on, apparently without noticing 
them. 

After a long descent, they reached Chidiock, and crossing the 
valley, mounted another hill, which offered charming prospects— 
a conspicuous object being the singular cone-shaped eminence, 
known as Colmer’s Hill. 

Passing several farm-houses, with large orchards attached to 
them, they ~ geneity the pleasant old town of Bridport, delight- 
fully situated among the hills; Colonel Wyndham rode on in 
advance, and entering the town, to his infinite surprise and 
vexation, found it full of soldiers. On inquiry, he ascertained 
that Colonel Haynes, an active Republican commander, was 
marching troops from several garrisons to Weymouth and other 
places, in order to embark them for Jersey and Guernsey, as 
those loyal islands still continued to hold out against the Par- 
liamentarians, The troops now in the town were to be shipped 
in a few days from Bridport harbour. 

Charged with this unsatisfactory intelligence, he rode back to 
the king, and besought him not to enter the town, which was 
swarming with his enemies, but Charles refused to turn aside, 
saying he had promised to wait for Colonel Wilmot and Care- 
less at Bridport, and whatever the consequences might be, he 
would keep his word. However, he at last consented to pro- 
ceed to the harbour, but ordered Peters to remain in the town 
to look after the others. He then rode boldly on, closely attended 
by Colonel Wyndham. 

Round the town-hall was collected a large body of men in 
steel caps, buff coats, and funnel-topped boots, armed with 
calivers, pistols, and long basket-hilted swords. Most of them 
were smoking their pipes. They scrutinised the travellers as 
they went by, but did not attempt to molest them. 

Lhe sight of so many of his foes, who could have captured him 
in an instant, did not appear to intimidate the king. Juliana’s 
fair cheek was blanched, but she showed no other signs of fear. 

Thus they passed through the town without hindrance, and 
rode on to the port, which was about a mile and a half distant. 
The little quay was unusually bustling, there being two or three 
ships in the Ber sstn waiting to convey the troops to Jersey. 
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The pier was a huge, clumsy wooden structure, somewhat 
resembling Lyme Cobb.” Not far from it was the George Inn, and 
thither the ~s repaired, but they found it full of soldiers ; 
and when Juliana had alighted, and Charles was taking his 
horse to the stable, he found himself completely environed by 
troopers. Nothing daunted, however, he ushed is way ‘through 
the throng, calling out lustily “ By your leave,” and caring little 
if he trod on their feet. Colonel Wyndham followed his example, 
and they both found that with such men rough usage answered 
better than civility. 

Some time elapsed before the slight repast they had ordered 
in a private room was served, and they had just finished it, when 
Juliana, who was looking from the window at the quay, perceived 
Harry Peters. He promptly obeyed the sign she gave him, and 
coming up-stairs, informed the king that he had been sent by 
Lord Wilmot to warn his majesty to depart instantly. 

“ Qaptain Macy, with a troop of horse from Lyme Regis, is 
in smell of you, my liege,” said Peters. “ They are now in 
Bridport, and are searching all the inns, and are certain to come 
here.” 

“ What is to be done?” cried Charles. “I am caught ina 
trap. My retreat is cut off.” | 

“Not so, my liege,” replied Peters, confidently. “TI will 
engage to deliver you. Get out the horses without delay, and 
ride towards Br y ood 


“But by so doing I shall rush upon destruction,” cried 
Charles. 

“You will meet me before you meet the enemy, my liege,” 
replied Peters. 

“Well, 1 will follow thy advice, though it seems strangely 
hazardous,” said Charles. 

Peters then left the room and rode off. Hurrying to the stable, 
Charles and Colonel Wyndham got out their steeds, and in less 
than ten minutes, the king, with Juliana seated behind him on 
the pillion, and attended by the colonel, was proceeding at a rapid 
pace towards Bridport. 

When they were within half a mile of the town, they came to 
a road that turned off on the right, and were debating whether 
to pursue it or go on, when they heard the clatter of a horse’s 
feet, and the next moment beheld Peters galloping towards 
them. ‘The faithful fellow signed to them to turn off, and with 
such energy of action that they instantly obeyed, but were sur- 
prised to find he did not follaw them, but went on at the 
same swift pace towards the harbour. His object, however, was 
soon apparent. The heavy trampling of a troop of horse was 
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heard, mingled with the clank of swords, and the next moment 
a detachment of cavalry dashed past, evidently in pursuit of the 
fugitive, who had thus contrived to draw them ~: py his 


own life in jeopardy to preserve the king. Though Charles him- 
self was concealed ‘by a turn of the road, he clearly distinguished 
the troopers, and felt sure that their leader was Captain om. 

Scarcely knowing which way to proceed, but fearing to pass 
through Bridport, lest they should be stopped, they rode on to a 
pretty little village called Bothenhampton, and there inquired 
the road to Dorchester. The person to whom the king addressed 
this inquiry, stared, and told him he must back through 
Bridport, but Charles declined, and they wt on to Shipton - 
Gorge, above which was a remarkable hill shaped like a shi 
turned keel upwards, with a beacon on the summit, a 
were directed to proceed to Hammerdon Hill, and this course 
they took. 

Having crossed a high range of furze-covered downs, and 
traversed a broad common, they were approaching Winterhorne 
Abbas, when they descried their pursuers coming down the hill 
they had just descended. Captain Macy, no doubt, had heard of 
the inquiries made by the king as to the road to Dorchester, and 
had followed in that direction. 

Fortunately, a coppice was at hand, and the fugitives managed 
to conceal themselves within it, till their pursuers had passed. 
So near were the troopers that the king could hear their shouts, 
announcing that they felt certain of finding him at Dorchester. 
After this, Charles required little persuasion to induce him to 
take a different course, though he could not make up his mind 
altogether to quit the coast. ) 

Having gained the Roman road which once ‘led to Dor- 
chester, they proceeded along it in the opposite direction, 
towards a fine down known as Eggardon Hill, the summit of 
which was crowned by an ancient camp, with very remarkable 
intrenchments. Thence they proceeded through the downs 
and along the beautiful valley of the Birt towards Bea- 
minster. 

Some seven years previously, Beaminster was a flourishing 
and cheerful little town, but it now looked like a collection of 
ruins, having nearly been burnt down in 1644, during the Civil 
War, and it had only been partially rebuilt. Charles was so struck 
by the melancholy aspect of the place that he would not halt there 
as he intended, but proceeded to Broad Windsor, which was about 
three miles distant. 

On the road thither, they descried three persons ou horseback 
on the summit of a high conical hill, called Chartknolle. Evi- 
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dently, these persons had stationed themselves on this ng oma 
position in order to survey the country round. Juliana declared 
they were their friends, but the king and Colonel Wyndham 
scarcely dared indulge the hope. 

The question, however, was speedily set at rest. Dashing 
down the side of the hill at a Leoni pace came ar Peters, 
and he was followed, somewhat more Ean by Lord “Wilmot 
and Careless. 

It was a joyous meeting, and a few minutes were occupied in 
mutual congratulations and explanations. Harry Peters, it ap- 
peared, had escaped by swimming his horse across the Brit, his 
yursuers not daring to follow him. He then made his way to 
By e, where he encountered Lord Wilmot and Careless, who 
ra er thither from Bridport. 

At this point Lord Wilmot took up the story : 

“Feeling it would be impossible to render your majesty any 
service at the time,” said his lordship, “after a brief consultation, 
we determined to proceed to Trent, as we could not doubt that 
you would soon find your way thither. So we rode on to 
Netherbury and Stoke Abbots. By Careless’s advice, we then 
mounted this hill in order to survey the country, and right glad 
I am that we did so.” 

“ No post could have been better chosen,” said Charles. “ Had 
you been long on the hill top ?” 

“More than an hour,” replied Wilmot. “I confess I thought 
it useless to remain so long, but Careless judged better, and was 
loth to depart.” 

“T had a firm conviction that I should discover your majesty,” 
said Careless. “I saw you when you left Beaminster, and I 
felt certain it was your majesty from the fair damsel who rides 
behind you.” 

“The fair damsel has as quick eyes as you have, and in- 
stantly detected you,” said the king. “Tam right glad we have 
met. That I myself have escaped is entirely owing to thee, my 
faithful fellow,” he added to Harry Peters, ‘ Hadst thou fallen 
into the hands of the enemy I should have been truly grieved.” 

“Heaven be thanked I am still able and ready to serve your 
majesty,” rejoined Peters. 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR” AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da.ias,” &c. 


X. 


THE wise women and the physicians were soon aware of my 
state of mind, and told the king of it. He ordered a grand con- 
sultation to be held by all the skilful doctors and the greatest 
counsellors of the state, together with the astronomers and sooth- 
sayers. They debated long about it, and the doctors waited upon 
me day and night to see my symptoms, and they also gave pre- 
scriptions, and had amulets, and charms, and incantations pre- 

ared; and the dervishes suggested that alms and donations 
should be given to the poor, and all who were consulted pre- 
scribed according to their opinions. But it was all in vain; none 
of them could do me any good, and the insanity continued for a 
space of three years, increasing in place of diminishing. My 
strength also, in consequence of fasting and restlessness, failed 
me more and more, when, one day, a merchant, who had visited 
many countries, came to court, and being told of my condition 
by the king, was asked by him if he could think of any remedy 
for it. He answered that in Hindostan, in the river Ganges, 
there is a rocky island. A Goosayan, with long matted hair, 
lives on it in a temple built to Mahadeo, which has its attendant 
priests and worshippers, and is surrounded by a garden. One 
day in the year, the night of which is sacred to Sheeva, this 
Goosayan leaves his hut and swims across the river. On his re- 
turn to the island, he sits down in the hut, and every sick person 
from any country who may come to consult him approaches him, 
and he prescribes for each according to his ailments. He consults 
most carefully with all who ask his advice, and he might be called 
the Plato of his time. The Almighty has given him such skill 
that he is sure to effect a cure upon any patient whose case comes 
before him. 

“T saw myself the good effects of his prescriptions, and thanked 
God for them. I can undertake to escort the young prince to 
where this Goosayan lives, and the voyage and the change of air 
will do him good.” 

The king approved of the merchant’s'advice,’and said, “ Perhaps 
the reins are now in the right driver’s hands; and this merchant 
seems aman of judgment.” So he decided that one of the greatest 
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of the noblemen who had travelled and seen much, as well as this 
merchant himself, should be sent, and every sort of conveyance 
fit for the river voyage should be ordered to be in readiness on 
the river, and the caravan for the journey thither should be pre. 
pared, and nothing wanting in the way of attendance or of 
comfort. : 

Shortly afterwards we all took our departure. We soon 
reached the river and embarked, and by degrees the change of 
air and of diet did my health considerable good. But as for my 
mind, I was always sad, silent, and thoughtful; neither did the 
memory of the vision ever leave me. When I did speak, I could 
only say : 

* Thus from my heart has joy for ever gone, 
Since from my eyes the fairy form has flown.” 

When we had completed three months’ voyage we came to the 
lofty rocky island on the river. “Twas in its centre. And near 
the margin of it all around, sick persons to the number of four 
thousand were assembled, all anxiously pone the day when 
the Goosayan should come eut and prescribe for them. 

At last the day arrived, and that devotee appeared, jumped 
into the river, swam across, and back again to his hut. He 
covered his body with white ashes, put the teeka of sandal-wood 
on his forehead, tied up the locks of his hair, and bound his 
lungothee round his waist, and slung his towel on his shoulder, 
He dressed his beard, and taking a studded inkstand and paper, 
went round to all the sick who were assembled on the island. In 
passing me he said: 

“When our eyes meet, come and join me.” 

I did as he said, and waited till he had finished prescribing for 
all the sick patients, and then he turned to me, and told me to 
go in with him into the garden. 

In a part of it which was pleasantly situated, was a house 
which he gave me for a residence, and ordered all that was neces- 
sary for my food and comfort to be provided there. He then 
left me; but he returned after the end of forty days, and found 
that [-had much improved in health. He was pleased, and said: 

“ Take what exercise you like in this garden, and here is a sort 
of confectionery which you must eat fasting every day. A 
certain quantity must be taken, and that early.” 

He then left me again, and I practised his prescription, which 
had a good effect. I regained much strength of body and self- 
possession also, but the spell of love was still predominant over 
my mind. Neither did the vision of the fairy form ever leave 
me. In one of the chambers of the house was a library. I found 
amongst its books one that contained wonderful charms, which 
was as if a well of water was compressed into a goblet. It was 
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as amine of wisdom. I made a constant study of it. When I 
had mastered it, I had power to captivate all the affections of 
those I chose to win. 

The time passed away, and at last the great day of Sheeva 

ain arrived. The Goosayan left his hut, and bade me follow 
him. He then performed his usual poojah, and did as he did 
before, and went to prescribe for the sick. Amongst them were 
seated the nobleman and the merchant, and when the crowd 
had each of them given him their blessing, they fell at his feet, 
and thanked him for the care he had taken of me. He made 
his rounds of the sick, and amongst them was a young handsome 
man who could not stand from weakness, and was insane. He 
said to me: 

“Take this youth in with you into the garden, and I will speak 
about it when I have attended to all the rest of the sick.” 

I did so, and when the Goosayan returned to me in the garden, 
he cut a little of the young man’s skull, as he wanted to draw out 
a centipede that was inside. I said to him: 

“If you heat the tongs in the fire, and place it beside the 
hole in his skull, the imsect will come out, and then you will 
avoid the danger of touching the young man’s brain.” 

He looked at me and went away silently, and tying a long 
noose of his hair round his throat, hung one end of it to a 
branch of a tree in the garden, and strangled himself. 1 went 
up to the tree and saw that he was stone dead. I was exceedingly 
distressed, but there was no help for it. So I proceeded to bury 
him, and when I cut him down two keys fell from his hair. I 
picked them up. I buried that Goosayan whose soul was so replete 
with goodness. I tried several locks of the house chambers with 
the keys, and at last I found that they opened two of them. 
When | went inside, I saw that both, from the ground to the ceil- 
ing, were full of gold mohurs and jewels, and in one of them was 
a portmanteau covered with velvet, with a gold plate in its centre. 
I opened this, and found in it a book which contained all sorts of 
invocations for the jins and fairies, and the spells for divination, 
and the secret use of magic arts. When | found myself the 
fortunate possessor of this, I was extremely glad, and I had the 
doors of the palace opened, and sent for the nobleman and the mer- 
chant, and told them to have the gold and jewels laden on the 
boats, and to let us all sail back to the port which we came from. 
They obeyed, and all was laden, and we took our departure. 
When I got near the country where my father reigned, he came 
out himself to meet me, and I said to him: 

“May I be permitted to reside where I lived before ?” 

Then he told me that the house was deserted, and the planta- 
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tion lay waste, and its precincts haunted, so it was not nt for 
human YT nabitation, and he said : 

«T have forbidden any one to put it into repair. But choose 
any ground you like, and build yourself another habitation, | 
should be delighted if you would choose one near my own, so 
that I should see you oftener.” 

But I entreated him to allow me to choose some other ground, 
so that I could lay it out in plantation, and in building a palace 
according to my own fancy. He yielded to my wishes. I fitted 
up this place much to my own satisfaction. I was resolved 
to devote my time to magic arts, and invoking the jins and 
calling up spirits. I pursued my incantations, ‘and forty days 
after I had | me them there came on at nightfall such a storm, 
that trees and buildings were blown down. An army of spirits 
came in sight. A throne appeared before me as if suspended 
in the air, and a person like a king, having on a crown of pearls 
and a royal robe, was sitting on it. I saluted him respectfully, 
He returned the salutation, ‘and said : 

“Qh, sir, what complaints have you against me, that so un- 
justly you have caused this disturbance ?” 

I said: “ Long, long have I loved your daughter, and have 
been insane through love of her, and wandering listless here and 
there, regardless of life, I have cast my existence on the die of 
adventuring this invocation. Now, I am in hopes that I may, 
through your means, gain my wish, and that my broken spirit 
may have peace. Life and joy will be renewed when I am 
favoured with her presence.’ 

Then he said: “Man is a creature of earth, and our spirits 
are ethereal. There can be no conjunction between such.” 

Then I swore to him I only wanted to see her, and that would 
content me. Then he said: 

“Frail man doés not abide by his word; and should you ever 
look on any one else, it will be grievous both for yourself and 
for her. In fact there will be a risk of your life.” 

I then swore that I would never turn my eye on another 
being, neither think of such an evil action. I had just uttered 
the words, when suddenly the angel form appeared. She was 
dressed in the choicest style, and looked a picture of loveliness, 
and the king and his throne vanished out of sight. I seized her 
hand, and said the couplet : 


“Oh, does not now her eyes soft lustre glow, 

To let my heart again enchantment know! ‘7 

After this we lived together in this palace, and I knew no 
pleasure except being tantalised by fixing my eyes on her. But 
she frequently felt distress of mind as she thought that perhaps 
I might forget my agreement, and she used to say to me : 
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“ Dearest, there is one piece of advice I must always give you. 
Never let your book be away from you. If by any means you 
should lose it, and by negligence lay it aside, some jin will get it.” 

Isaid: “I shall guard it as though my life depended on it.” 

I did nothing but feast my eyes upon her beauty, and still was 
mindful of my oath to her father that I would be content with 
only seeing her. But one unlucky evening I stretched out my 
arms to embrace her, and the book fell from my hand uncon- 
sciously. She looked on me and said: 

“Oh, faithless one, at last you have forgotten your vow!” and . 
fell down in a state of senselessness, and appeared quite dead. 

I saw a demon there standing by her side who had taken up 
the book. I stretched out my arm to seize him and get it back, 
when he put another in its place in my hands, and flew away 
with my own book. I began to read it in great grief. I turned 
aside from reading it, and found that the jin had become a 
bullock. Since then my angel beauty has been in a state of 
unconsciousness, dumb, and cold as a statue, and I, half bereft of 
sense at the reflection, have lost all feeling of joy. I have taken 
a hatred to mankind. I have lived as a solitary recluse in this 
large palace, and my only occupation has been making vessels of 
cout stone, and mounting them in gold. And one day every 
month I repair to the = ie mounted on the bullock, and 
sacrifice the life of a slave in hopes that some day perhaps some 
servant of God should have compassion on my state, and kindly 
showing that he felt my sad lot as a subject of commiseration, 
should pray to the Almighty to restore me to my senses. ‘This, 
then, is the whole recital of the cause of my madness, and I 
would not have told it had not you shown yourself so fully one 
who felt pity for me. 


When the young prince had finished a me this, I said to 
him that I was so sensible of his grief, that I would not follow 
any occupation, or return to any of my former pursuits, until J 
had heard that his happiness had been restored to him. I swore 
to wander through the world as a mendicant for his sake, and 
left him. For many years I have gone about enduring all 
sorts of privations, and patiently abiding by the hope that some- 
thing might happen to give me a clue to the discovery of restoring 
that youth to his right mind, but I have been always disap- 
pointed. And at last, some little time ago, I went up a mountain, 
and was about to throw myself down a precipice so as to finish 
my hapless life, when a Hajee, veiled in a green dress, came 
behind me, and seizing my arm, prevented me from executing 
my purpose. It is he that told me to come here, and here have 
I been blessed with meeting such companions. 
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ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


IV.—NOVEMBER. 





































CoNSUMMATE knowledge of the needs of humanity was shown 
| by the ancient Church when she placed within the compass of one 
tt autumnal month the seasons of Michaelmas and Hallowmas, the 
H festivals of the angels and the saints. Superstitious observances 
| may or may not have become, in process of time, bound up with 
them—that is not to the present purpose—the arrangement 
answers to a deep-seated human need, and is placed opportunely 
at the very time and season when that need is most apparent. 
All around, the early autumn evenings, the misty morning, and 
the red leaf fluttering to the ground, tell of decay and death; and 
then it is that we need to be reminded of an existence where 
there is no such accident as death, of those bright beings who 
spend such an existence; especially of those who have gone from 
our homes and hearts to share it, the saints of those homes, 
canonised in loving memory. 

Beautifully asks the Christian poet John Keble—the George 
Herbert of his generation—in his poem for the twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Trinity : 

Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die, 


Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows a/f the reasons why we smile or sigh ? 


sut we do so fear. We do, most of all at this season, feel the lone- 
someness of existence; and so it is that we need especially to 
learn of angel worlds, and of what the Church so beautifully calls 
the “communion” of saints, the unbroken, unbreakable tie that 
binds us to those gone before, those fallen from our tree of life. 
No, we are not sermonising, or certainly not dogmatising. It 





HN would be out of place to do so from this our lay-pulpit. There 

" may be, no doubt, some “ hermit spirits” who may be able to bear 
| isolation, but with the vast majority this is not the case. Often- 
7 times, the stronger the nature the more eagerly does it seek 
sympathy, and, above all, sympathy that shall endure. Witness 
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the widespread yearning “after communications with the unseen 
i world, which is at the moment the very characteristic note and 
‘4 mark of society. What is it but the desire of the strong matured 
intellect to supplement faith with something like demonstration; 
to say, as certain among us boast they can say, no longer “I 
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believe,” but “I know?’ It were very hard indeed, in face of 
the original evidences of religion, to say that such an effort is 
morally wrong. 

And these two seasons of Michaelmas and Halléwmas are the 
orthodox answers to such an aspiration. They reply to the in- 
stinctive demand so exquisitely worded by Spenser: 


And is there care in heaven ? 


They respond with no cold doctrine of a superintending Pro-. 
vidence, which may be only a law or a force, but with the con- 
soling assurance of sympathetic personalities, sharing our sufferings, 
joying over our repentance, and therefore grieving over our fall, 
in all things the “ ministering spirits” of the Divine will. 

Nay, that response is given, on this chill November morning, 
in language far more human still. There may be—nay, there are 
—some temperaments to which the very purity of angel nature 
would bring despair; but not so to think of those who are now 
‘wayyero, equal to the angels, and who “in presence of the angels” 
joy over our backward steps to lost innocence. Who else are those 
“in presence of” angels but those who were once angels in the 
house, the saints of our common calendars, shrined in the very 
penctralia of our hearts? 

Sermonising, yes, perhaps we are; but there will be many an 
one to-day who will not grudge us the homily. Many a furtive 
visit will be paid to the cemetery—beautiful title for “ God’s acre,” 
the “sleeping place’—to-day. Many a wreath of immortelles 
will be laid on tiny mound and marble cross this day; a poor, 
profitless act perhaps as far as the sleepers are concerned, but not 
profitless. to those who are its agents, and an attestation worth a 
thousand logical theses of the faith that lives very deep down 
indeed in the hearts of most of us. 

Let the same Christian poet, now gone to join the great com- 
munity beyond, conclude, in words more apt than any of which 
we are the master, our Hallowmas Allegory: 

O bliss of childlike innocence and love, 
Tried to old age! creative pow’r to win, 

And raise new worlds, where happy fancies rove, 
Forgetting quite this grosser world of sin. 


Maurice Davies. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XXV. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN—(continued). 


THERE are, no doubt, many functions, more or less humble, to 
the discharge of which women have hitherto been but insuflicient) 
admitted. There might be more female railway-station clerks, 
female telegraph-clerks, and undoubtedly many more female 
assistants in shops for household textures and articles of apparel. 
In such shops it 1s a shame to see ranged behind the counter rows 
of stout young men, who might be more suitably and serviceably 
employed for “the country in “fighting its battles, or in its agricul- 
ture or its manufactures, or in clerkly occupations. But to say 
that women have a “ right” to be employed in these various ways, 
as aforesaid, is to misuse the term “ right.” They have capa- 
bilities and fair pretensions to be so employed; but these do not 
confer rights. A particular man may have capabilities and fair 
pretensions as a candidate for a government situation, but these 
cannot be said to give him a right to the office which he seeks. 
Indeed, a gay Lothario may have good pretensions to the hand of 
some fair and wealthy damsel; but these pretensions would ante 
be considered by the young ‘heiress as giving him a “right” 
her regards! 

Confusion of ideas and misuse of terms are among the chief 
causes of error and debate. Assuredly in the present case the 
idea of “rght” has been confounded with that of “ expediency.” 
It would, no doubt, be expedient that women were more largely 
employed in various other ways than they have traditionally 
received; but to maintain that they have a right to be so 
employed would infringe the rightful choice and free agency 
of the employers of labour, who, surely, have their “ rights” in 
the matter. 

As to the “rights of women” in regard to property—particu- 
larly the mghts of married women to the fruits of their own 
industry—such rights could be sufficiently secured by marriage 
settlements. Whether women on the whole, and in the long run, 
would be wise in setting up independent rights of their own to 


property, as against their husbands, is another question not very 
easy of solution. 
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THANKS. 


Thanks are idle things on the part of the giver, and often a 
bore to the receiver. Yet the man is a “ brute” who does not 
render them when due. 


MISUNDERSTANDING, 


The misunderstanding of others for the worse is one of the 
chief causes of discomfort and misery in human relations— 
derogating from their characters, motives, feelings, capabilities. 
The usual cause of our thus misunderstanding others is, that we 
dislike them, or have a grudge against them. The unreason- 
ableness of such a cause is too evident; yet it makes us magnify 
their faults, perhaps impute to them faults which they have not, 
and detract from, or deny altogether, their good qualities. Such 
misunderstanding is more or less wilful. Sometimes, indeed, we 
misunderstand people for the worse, because we first misunder- 
stood them for the better, and have found out our mistake. Then 
we go to the other extreme, and judge them with undue harsh- 
ness. Sometimes, too, we misjudge others unfavourably upon the 
representations of their enemies! 

By misunderstanding for the worse those who are in any way 
under our influence, we not only do them injustice, but are apt to 
deteriorate their characters. We try their patience and provoke 
their resentment towards us, and perhaps sour their tempers, and 
thus cast a serious seniitien aiadle in their path. We assuredly 
also lead them to misunderstand us in return. And by judging 
them unjustly we debar ourselves from using for good such 
influence as we have over them; for men will turn a deaf ear 
to the advice of those who treat them unfairly. Lncouwragement 
in well-doing is the most potent means of bettering the characters 
of others; but to judge them unjustly, is not the way to encourage 
them in well-doing. 

If we wish to improve those who are under our influence, nay, 
if we wish to avoid doing them great mischief, we must give them 
full credit for their good qualities, and neither exaggerate, nor let 
our minds dwell upon, their faults. We had better act in the 
spirit of the lines— 


Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their failings very kind. 


It is immeasurably better, both for ourselves and for them, to 
think too well than too ill of them! Undeserved censure, arising 
from misunderstanding or whatever cause, is as blighting to the 
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happiness, as blasting to the better qualities, of its objects, as the 
east wind is to tender plants and flowers. 


THE UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS. 


Tt may perhaps be truly said that, taking one class with another, 
there is more virtue ve | wisdom in the middle, rather in what 
is called the upper-middle, class, who are just below “the upper 
ten thousand,” than in any other portion of the community. It 
is difficult to define this or any class in England, for happily, the 
contiguous classes amongst us run by almost imperceptible shades 
into each other. But one may roughly define it as consisting of 
the families of clergy, barristers, physicians, infantry and naval 
officers, civil-service men, educated people of moderate inde- 
pendencies, and all who are felt to mix on terms of equality with 
these. It is of this class that Cowper speaks to a similar effect 
with that above stated: 


The tenants of life’s middle state 

Securely placed between the small and great, 
Whose character, yet undebauched, retains 
Two-thirds of all the virtue that remains. 


At the same time it may be said that there is less happiness in 
this class than in any other—though they have no reason to com- 
plain of their mixed lot, for superiority in virtue and wisdom is 
an abundant compensation. The great and wealthy on the one 
hand, and on the other the poorer and humbler classes, have a 
fuller enjoyment of life, less restraints, fewer cares, fewer vexa- 
tions, fewer difficulties. These opposite classes are less under 
subjection to opinion in what they say and do—as to pecuniary 
cares, the rich are raised above the fear of poverty, and the poor 
take little thought for the morrow—neither are troubled much 
with family cares in regard to the future of their children in 
life, their education when young, and subsequent “ advancement” 
in the world—the rich can easily keep up the appearances which 
their station requires, and the poor and lowly have no appearances 
to keep up—the rich can maintain without effort their self-con- 
fidence, and despise attacks on their pride and self-importance, the 
poor are beneath such attacks—the rich and great can mix with 
ease and familiarity among their equals, and the poor among 
theirs. 

A recent writer noticed the increased isolation in which the 
members of the upper-middle class, men of moderate means, live 
apart from each other, especially in the country. This isolation 
was traced to the expensive and ostentatious modes of living which 
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now prevail in society. Persons who cannot prudently comply 
with these customs, meet little, and live chiefly in an unsocial 
manner apart, secured each in his own shell of dignity and self- 
respect. Whether the effect of this state of things is on the whole 
good or bad, I pretend not to decide; but the fact seems to be as 
it has been stated. 

No one who has lived and observed during the last fifty years, 
can have failed to recognise the diminution in point of political 
weight and importance which the upper-middle class has during 
that period sustained—and the proportionable increase in this 
weight and importance which both the wealthiest and the poorer 
classes have acquired. It is the day of plutocracy and democracy. 
We seem in this respect to have been tending to the state of things 
which prevails in the United States, where political power resides 
in the possessors of the *‘ almighty dollar” on the one hand, and in 
the multitude on the other. It seems that in this country, a 
minister supported by a large number of wealthy men and by the 
lower classes, can set at naught the educated intelligence of the 
country. It is probable that the want of combination in the 
upper-middle class amongst us has contributed towards its political 
effacement. 


STUDY AND SOCIETY. 


The claims of study ought to be subordinated to the duties and 
requirements of common and civil life. That immersion in studious 
eccupation which unfits men for the purposes of human society 
must be a mistake. Weaker minds, especially in youth— 


Condemn’d to drudge and labour and take pains 
Without an equal competence of brains, 


must by this process be proportionably disqualified for the business 
and intercourse of the world. Except in the case of those few 
and gifted minds to whom science or literature is a peculiar voca- 
tion, the very chief object of study is to prepare men for active 
life. Men are wanted “qui sapere et fari possint que sentiant,” 
who have just ideas and can express them. It is surely one of the 
best fruits of mental cultivation that men should be able to 
instruct and please by their language, to bring forth treasures, new 
and old, from the intellectual store-house. But these ends are 
often lost sight of in what ought to be the means. ‘The strain of 
prolonged mental effort, the engrossment with abstract subjects, 
the seclusion from society to which the severe student is both 
compelled and tempted, often cause an absence of mind, a 
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“nervousness” of manner, an ungainliness of demeanour, an un- 
readiness of wit and of expression in the current occasions of com- 
mon life, which totally unfit men for ordinary duties and inter- 
course, and may render them ridiculous. 


Their constant overstraining of the mind 
Distorts the brain, as horses break their wind. 


Horace seems to have had this kind of case in view in the lines— 


Qui studiis annos septem dedit, insenuitque 
Libris et curis statua taciturnius exit 
Plerumque, et populum risu quatit. 


He who has given to study seven whole years 
And has grown old with books and learned cares, 
More silent than a statue walks the streets 

And shakes with laughter every soul he meets. 


Few persons, especially young persons, are strong enough for 
long-continued and severe study, without discounting i in some other 
way for the intellectual gains they may have made. Moderate 
though regular study is the true course for preserving the due 
balanee of the faculties, and for preparing men to think, act, and 


speak. By too great attention to abstract ideas and an excessive 
consciousness of the workings of the mind, the powers of observa- 
tron necessary in social lite are dimmed and weakened. = Accus- 


tomed to live ina world of his own ideas, the student becomes 
almost a stranger in the world of men and things. How often, for 
ex cample, may we see a clergyman, who been unfitted by 
scholastic habits and pursuits for the care of a parish, for under- 
standing or being understood by the people in ‘te ao with 
them, and for such preaching as may command their attention, 
instruct their understandings, and interest. their feelings! How 
ineflicient are such men on the platiorm and at the pub blic meeting! 
Many a man of no greater abilities, who has studied less and 
mixed more in the world, discharges the pastoral functions more 
ably and acceptably. Again, at the bar, how little is the over- 
worked scholar hkely to bec apable of cross-examining an impudent 
and perjured witness, or of addressing a jury in an easy and per- 
suasive manner! It has been often observed, that excepting the 
case of the more robust kind of understandings, few comparatively 

of the closest students at our places of learning distinguish them- 
selves accordingly in after hfe. They figure perhi aps in the class- 
list—but then lapse into life-long obscurity. Some proportion 
ought surely to be observed, in the intellectual training of the 
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oung, between the strength of their powers and the amount of 
difficult study exacted from them. 


Versate diu = ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri,’ 


Which shall be thus applied— 


In teaching of the young, observe with care 
How much their shoulders can or cannot bear. 


It would seem that it is with learning in regard to qualification 
for social life, as it is with medicine in regard to health—that it as 
often docs harm as good. In short, learning, i in more than one 
point of view, is an instance of the truth of the old saying, 
“corruptio optimi pessima est,” the best thing when perverted 
becomes the worst. 





FORGIVING ONE’S FRIENDS 


To forgive an enemy is generally regarded as an heroic act ; 
but if the springs of the deed are thor oughly examined it will be 
found that the actual virtue therein is not alw: ays commensurate 
with the credit which succeeds to the exhibition of this sublime 
trait. Men forgive their enemies, and very frequently solace 
themselves with self- applause for behaving so nobly. There is a 
kind of forgiveness extended to a foe which costs little, and 
returns a hundred per cent. in the shape of personal, unmitigated 
self-satisfaction. ‘Lhe exercise of a little candour, however, on 
the part of each individual of the human race will draw from him, 
I think, the admission that it is ofttimes much more difficult to 
forgive his friends than his enemies. In the first place, we are 
not assured that there is any particular credit attached to for- 
giving one’s friends, and in ‘the second place, the friends them- 
selves are alw: ays so singularly innocent of the Vesuvius raging 
in our bosoms by reason of their peccadilloes. The nobleman 
who had been deeply wronged in some transaction which involved 
pecuniary damage to his estate, found it much more easy to for- 
give the offender than he did his friendly steward who posted a 
notice on his estate at the commencement of the sporting season 
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to the effect that “his lordship does not mean to shoot himself or 
any of his tenants till the 14th of September.” His lordship, of 
course, looked foolish. Friends invariably make us look more 
foolish than foes are able to do, a result which should by all 
means be avoided. A man would rather die in a duel than be 
declared practically defunct by ridicule. 

The social friend who needs forgiveness is to be met with at 
every turn. He is always ready to proffer advice. But he is 
noticeable rather for the length of his advice than the value of 
it. It is of course tendered on the ground that what is least 
precious to a man he is always readiest to part with. Do we not 
all remember that some of the most unpleasant moments of our 
lives have been spent when we have heard the terrible formula 
on being button Toled by some one or other who considered he 
had a duty to perform—* I am very sorry, but I feel that I 
should not be Ele the duty of a friend did I not say that,” 
&e. &e. It is astonishing, too, to witness how many more people 
there are who are qualified to give advice, or who im: wine they 
are so, than there are those willing to put sagac ious counsels into 
practice. If there be anything derogatory red one’s character, by 
some remarkably fortuitous concourse of circumstances it reaches 
one’s friends with wonderful velocity, and by some equally sin- 
cular process they lose no time in ‘making known to us the 
intelligence. These benevolent individuals are generally to be 
found with us at two periods of our lives if at none others ; once, 
when we are in trouble, to blame us for being there, and to 
comfort us with the consolatory assurance that had we followed 
their guiding directions such a catastrophe would not have hap- 
pened ; and again, when success smiles upon us, to share in our 
cood fortune, and veniind us that the grand result is exactly what 
the ‘y had always predicted. Ev erything these friends do is mal- 
APLOPOS ; in fact, we come to think at last that their very ex- 
istence 1s malapropos, and yet the race is not dying out. A 

casual glance over the list of our acquaintances will speedily 
assure us of this melancholy fact. And so we go on longing for 
the time to arrive when other people shall know more about their 
own business than they do about ours, for that social millenium 
when there is not a friend to be pt axdoned, because we can shake 

‘ach warmly by the hand, knowing that behind a jovial face 
the ‘re lurks no spirit of suggestion, interference, or ¢ castigation. 

Of the literary friend towards whom we need to exercise com- 
passion there is not much to say, because, fortunately, the class 
is limited. Occasionally, however, the man who has written a 
bad book, and who is the only person, apparently, unaware of 
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the fact, will crop up. The burden of his life is put into the 
query, long drawn out, “Have you read my book?” And 
whether we have or have not we are equally unfortunate. If we 
have read it we have taken our punishment already; if we have 
not, it is yet to come, as the author, being a friend, of course will 
persist in either reading it to us or summarising its contents with 
unpardonable verbosity. That author must surely have belonged 
to this class who, we are assured, published a volume of exhorta- 
tions under the title of “Sermons to Asses,” and was surprised 
to find that his friends did not make a great run upon the work. 
Jt ought certainly to have struck him that with a title so personal 
(as was pointed out to him), no book would deserve to succeed. 
It is a terrible responsibility for any editor to assume that of first 
giving the dignity of print to a name unknown; for he lets loose 
upon the whole circle of relatives and friends of the author a 
tide of egotism that threatens to engulf all the minor lights of 
literature, Shakspeare, Bacon, Carlyle, and others. In season 
and out of season that first poem, or paper, will be thrown at 
unoffending heads, and persons who have never hitherto wished 
the literary fledgeling harm, will regret the day when he first 
soared into the empyrean by means of a goosequill. If we do 
not hear of our literary friend’s venture through an independent 
channel, the chances are (though this is not always the case), that 
we have not lost much that would be really valuable to know. 
But we will leave our literary friend sharpening his pen for 
another onslaught upon our forbearance. 

In the political arena the friendly adviser has a very distinctive 
individuality. He is a very thorn in the flesh to those who are 
high in office, and equally so to those high in influence out of it. 
Generally speaking he is a failure—a pillar of unrecognised or 
unappreciated genius. Tis style of oratory is of the following 
unmistakable cast—* As a sincere friend of the right honourable 
gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s Government (or at the 
head of the Opposition as the case may be)—as a sincere friend 
of the party to which both he and [ belong—I warn him that the 
course he is pursuing is detrimental to the very interests he has 
at heart, and fraught with disastrous consequences to the country.” 
Under cover of the purest and most disinterested motives, as he is 
in the habit of alleging, the legislative Cassandra is able to deliver 
himself of the most unpleasant prophecies it is within the province 
of his fertile brain to conceive; yet it is generally noticed that 
after the consummation of the terrible acts which he deprecates, 
the world goes on pretty much the same as before. Meanwhile 
the prophet is watching the course of events, and undismayed by 
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the failure of previous vaticination, he gives us again his old 
formula the moment one of his pet theories is in danger of receiv- 
ing its coup de grace at the hands of either friend or foe. He 
does not, in fact, seem happy unless he has work of this kind on 
hand. Life has no charms for him unless he can make it miser- 
able for other people ; and he considers that his constituents are 
very highly favoured—for have they not the honour of sendin 
to the Tedintee a representative who is the very salt of that 
august body 2 ? Granted, he does not labour in vain; he is a mile- 
stone on the high-road of progress, but of the reverse character 
to all other milestones; when statesmen see him solemnly pointing 
his finger in one direction, they know that if they take the other 
they are safe. Now the clerical counsellor differs from the 
olitical, in that he usually adopts the contrary plan of flattery to 
ugubrious prognostications. His object is mostly to avoid being 
faithful, and his flock are accustomed to hear themselves in- 
directly, and sometimes directly, lauded as the flower of the 

arth. They are the little mustard seed which when carefully 
tended bythe pastor, are to become a mighty overshadowing grow th. 
Mr. So-and-So becomes in their eyes a saint almost unap proach- 
able in his purity, and his ministrations fill them with a delichtful 
sense of solf-cetiehection. The sweet oil of his discourses "Tivals 
the balm of Gilead; it always soothes where it should frequently 
irritate. How many preachers dare to earn by their faithfulness 
the just tribute paid to the celebrated Massillon by Louis XIV: 
“ Father, I have heard a great many orators in this chapel: I 
have been highly pleased with them; but for you, whenever I hear 
you, I go away displeased with myself, for I see more of my own 
character ?” 

Then there are of course national friends—that is, nations who 
have “ friendly relations” with each other. It is ieee they some- 
times write long letters one to another, which do not breathe the 
spirit of “ cousinly love,” though the language 1 is all that can be 
desired. We know whet a terrible thing it is when diplomatic 
relations are broken off. It is before that dire catastrophe, how- 
ever, occurs that it is profitable to notice what long masterly 
epistles they can indite. From the phraseology we should i imagine 
that the nations were ready to embrace each other; it is only 
when we dissect their lucubrations that we find the hidden 
dagger. Yet we are looking for the time when all will be 
brothers, and we are not exactly justified in now and then 
despairing of its arrival. All irritating causes of divergence in 
feeling will then be done away, and even Germany—with whose 
resuscitation and progressive feeling I have the utmost sympathy 
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—will cease to export, in such surprising numbers, the bands 
associated with its name. I can forgive Douay a great deal ; 
I can admire the Germans unfeignedly for their good qualities as I 
can any other nation, but I confess the soft impeachment that 
I have no partiality for German bands. While I write I can 
witness beneath my very window unmistakable signs that the evil 
is not yet stamped out. Those six stereotyped bronzed faces are 
before me; those formidable instruments which have never yet 
been tuned into harmony since the career of German bands was 
peaeereted, are produced, and I fly from the scene wildly asking, 
who sha 


Pluck the rooted sorrow from the brain ? 


When a man is able to report that he has no friend who needs 
to be excused, he is in a blessed condition. Such a consummation 
argues great tact, ingenuity, or unwearied patience on his part. 
There are few, however, who are able to view with equanimit 
the blunders of their friends, or to pardon them for acts which 
sometimes lead to material injury, though quite unconsciously. 
What schooling of tempers we need befofe we can approximate 
to the sublime calm of Sir Isaac Newton, for instance? When 
his favourite dog overturned the lamp on his table, thus setting 
fire to, and destroying valuable papers which the rest of his 
laborious life could not replace, the great philosopher mildly 
ejaculated: “Oh, Diamond, Diamond, thou little Laoweat the 
mischief thou hast done!’ No more; no harm to the friendly 
though indiscreet dog. The serene mind was superior to circum- 
stances. Raving and storming would be the characteristics of 
lesser men if similarly tried. It is worth while to obtain control 
over self, and the real struggle lies with petty annoyances. While 
we are theorising how to scale the mountain we stumble over the 
molehill, forgetting that the mountain raised by an enemy is not, 


of absolute necessity, so troublesome as the molehill cast up by a 
friend. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
BY MAURUS JOKAI. 


TRANSLATED BY Sir JouNn BowRINa. 


II. 


THE lie—respecting him whom I distinctly saw—the stupidly 
clever lie, even though I were yet a child, so shattered my nerves 
that I felt as children are wont to feel when being grown up they 
are annoyed, only because they are more strong, more prudent, 
and yet know that they need not fear as children. 

It was sorrow no longer, it was bitterer hate which I felt towards 
him. It mounted higher and higher while the man was speaking ; 
and, as with full confidence at the end of his speech he inquired 
“What motive could I have to assassinate the major?” there was a 
terrible movement of the nerves when I remembered the foreign 
words which he had addressed to the major. 

I cried out, without any misgiving, “ What did the words mean, 
when he said to the major, ‘ Here, for the porte-épée? ” 

The colonel, who presided, looked at me with surprise, while 
the accused suddenly grew pale, and his chalk-white lips shook, 
as if he would say, “I am a lost man!” 

He even rose from the table. There was a low whispering 
among them. The colonel stretched his head towards me, and 
said that I might go home; that they were obliged to me— 
especially obliged. And he dismissed me to my house. 

There, afterwards, I was told all the tale. The name of the imperial 
royal major was Count Montelli; that of the young first-lieutenant, 
who had fought with him, was William Gavani; he who had 
murdered him, was Rudolf Terssky. 

Count Montelli was a pleasant fellow, who willingly associated 
himself with younger officers, who were accustomed to enjoy his 
jokes. Especially his witty humour was acceptable to members at 
the house of a laughter-loving lady. There did Montelli carry his 
joke so far with Terssky, that he loosened the porte-épée from the 
sword and belted him in its place with a many-coloured scarf of 
the lady. He did this with the pleasant thought that if Terssky 
should not notice the joke there would be a general laughter. In 
his too great haste, or occupied with other matters, he was not 
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aware of the change, but buckled on the sword to the scarf, went 
down the street, and there first became aware of the trick that had 
been played him. He was furious at the discovery, hurried to the 
colonel, briefly narrated what had happened, and said that if he 
who was the author of the insult did not apologise for it, he would 
challenge every officer who had been in the company, or quit the 
service altogether. 

While saying this to the colonel, Montelli entered. 

The count had taken notice that Terssky had told the company, 
without being aware of the amusing trick. He was sorry, and 
hurried away to follow him. He overtook him at the elias 
dwelling. 

There he hastened to avow that he was the author of the joke, 
and apologised with the most sincere sorrow for having gone 
beyond what could, as a joke, be tolerated. He offered to follow 
Terssky to any place he might appoint, or to make the “ amende 
honorable” in the presence of the colonel. 

The major was really an honourable, well-meaning man, and 
had given a hundred proofs that his heart was in the right place. 
From such a character an apology is the most certain and the 
most complete reparation. 

And there was all the more reason that Terssky should be 
satisfied, as besides the three persons present, no one knew of the 
joke, and were a duel the consequence, it would be blazed through 
the whole city. In the presence of the colonel they shook hands, 
and no one knew anything about what had happened except the 
three, who had motives enough to be silent. 

But in his heart Terssky never forgave Montelli. Some pre- 
vious jealousy, perhaps, augmented his hatred, and he nursed the 
spirit of vengeance. He was said to be of an impassioned, implacable 
nature, and would fan the secret flame of revenge for years, until 
the occasion came for its violent outburst. 

In the evening, after the soon-finished history of the duel, the 
seconds returned to the dancing-hall, and while they were repeat- 
ing to the company how happily everything had terminated, 
Terssky suddenly entered into the card-room, and when he saw 
that Gavani had left, and Major Montelli remained behind quite 
alone, he broke out into a frantic passion, and he stabbed the man 
that he had never ceased to hate. 

The startled guests rushed into the chamber—the major was at 
his last gasp—he could not utter a word—he could not say who 
had murdered him; indeed, he did not know himself. Everybody 
naturally believed that Gavani had been the assassin. Had he 
hot just before been duelling with the major—had he not been 
disarmed by him—and was it not a very probable result—might 
23B2 
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he not have been intoxicated at the time? All agreed that this 
was the most reasonable solution. 

Gavani was immediately arrested, and, notwithstanding his de- 
spairing and vehement protestations of innocence, the sentence of 
guilty was pronounced against him—the condemnatory evidence 
of all the bystanders having been heard. 

But the remembrance of the unknown word, “ porte-épée,”’ re- 
turned to my thoughts, and brought about the release of the con- 
demned one and the downfall of Terrsky. The history of the 
sword-belt was known only to three persons, of whom one was the 
murderer, and the other the murdered man, and the third was the 
president of the court-martial. Least of all could a child of seven 
years know anything about the matter, who, besides, was ignorant 
of the meaning of the uttered foreign word. 

Further inquiries which were made respecting Terrsky brought 
other crimes to light, of which he was convicted, and condemned 
to twenty years’ hard labour in a fortress. 

When I thought that it was owing to me that twenty years of 
his life were to be passed without rest, without enjoyment, without 
friends, without liberty, without advancement, laden with chains, 
in solitude, terror shook my whole frame. But I comforted myself 
with the reflection that, but for me, another man, one wholly 
innocent, would have suffered the penalty. 

One day when returning home from school, I found myself close 
to a felon, clothed in prison garments of coarse sackcloth, a white 
cap on his head, both legs bearing heavy chains. A sentinel) accom- 
panied him with fixed bayonet. 

The criminal called out to me: 

“Wretch! it is to thee I owe twenty years of imprisonment in 
irons. Wait only—but be on the look out. I won’t fail to find 
thee when I am free.” 

The guard stopped his spech. I returned home trembling. 
From that moment I hear in the distance his clanking chains; 
they seem to approach me, and I hardly venture to cross the 
strect. 

For twenty years the same thoughts have haunted me. 

I am perplexed with the question as to whether I have acted 
rightly. I know not whether I should not commit suicide for m 
relief. Even as a child, I had collected various weapons which 
might thereafter turn to some use. I bored with great nails 
through hollow places. I stuck the points of compasses into my 
bed. Those who found my weapons would certainly have not 
known what I meant to do with them. We had ancestral arms, 
heavy swords, which brought their ring out of ancient battles: 
these, when nobody saw me, I was accustomed to draw out, swing 
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ing them around. The heavy swords were too weighty for the 
young arm. But I determined to make myself stronger. How 
was this to be done? I read of a hero who by exercise had 
strengthened his muscles and his nerves, and I began to lift heavy 
stones. So I became an active youth, always impelled by the 
desire to be a robust man, and that it was my highest ambition 
that no one should be able to bend my arm. Wher I found any- 
where a rusted sword I practised fighting. I hacked my own skin 
only in sport, that I might be fit for any encounter when twenty 
years had passed, and I waited patiently for him who sought to 
murder me. Everybody knows that at this very moment, when I 
am tired of writing, I go forth from my library to the fencing- 
hall for the exercise which is become a necessity of my existence. 

After all, when the twenty years had passed away, my lightest 
anxiety was greater than that as to the region in which the man 
would descend upon me—the man who was to be my murderer. We 
lived through 1849—a time when men were accustomed to the 
thoughts of death. I was no longer a nobody. I was proud to 
be ready-for an affray—to wound or to be wounded. Al tened 
to me a frightful, mourntul folly. . 

Not long ago, in the afternoon, a poor broken-down old man 
presented himself to me; his head was almost bare; the few re- 
maining hairs were grey. He was bent almost double. He 
begged pardon humbly for his intrusion. He had heard that I 
was acquainted with some one who wanted a copyist, an out-door 
servant, or something of the sort. He begged that I would re- 
commend him to any employment. He possessed almost nothing, 
and would be an obedient and faithful servant. He had been a 
criminal ; he had passed twenty years in prison; it was a hard 
school, 

I asked his name. 

“My name is Rudolf Terrsky.” 

How quiet, how gentle he had become. 
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AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


BY MRS, M. A. BAINES. 


WELCOME, sweet flow’rs, twice welcome now the year 
Ts waning fast, and few delights are left 

For those pure souls who cherish Nature’s gifts; 
Who love to wander at the sunset hour 

In search of mossy banks and flow’ry dells, 
Which none save fairy feet have touched before. 


Such joys are past! Sweet Spring-time came and went, 


It brought us tender flow’rs that quickly died, 
As if to teach a lesson to mankind, 

And show how swiftly 2arthly joys pass by. 
Then came the Summer, gorgeous for awhile, 
Bestowing fruit and flow’rs with lavish hand. 


Next, Autumn does appear, while yet the glow 
Of Summer still remains, and gilds the scene : 
Just like dissolving views, which do so blend, 
And take each other’s place, that none can say 
Where that one ended, and where this began. 


But Autumn now is reigning, and its flow’rs 
Are beauteous emblems of a love divine, 
Adapting all things to conditions found; 

Thus, rarest flowers linger with us long, 

As if to make amends for being scarce, 

And likewise recompense our tender care. 

They do not droop, and fade, and die so soon 
As fragile flow’rs are wont, that come in Spring, 
Nor like the Summer Rose, which blooms and fades, 
(Because it shrinks from Sol’s too ardent gaze), 
Radiant at midday, and at eve is dead! 


As Autumn flowers will reward the care 

Which kindly hands are willing to bestow, 

So let us give our dear ones cheerful love, 

And tender sympathy, when Autumn comes 
Upon them; they might linger with us then 

Yet longer than if treated with neglect, 

Or even worse, if made to feel the chill 

Which comes from scornful look, or unkind word. 


Sweet flowers do not simply bloom to please, 
They bring us {fragrant lessons in their leaves; 
Meek messengers of Heav’n! whose silent ways 
Speak volumes to those minds that deign to learn. 








A DAY IN THE WORLD. 


I po not go much abroad, for the reason, I suppose, that I am 
a student (if I can describe myself as anything), spending the 
best of my hours in a chair, with a pen in my hand, and, Heaven 
knows set aspirations and pulsings in my head and heart. 
This, of course, leaves me to my own moods and murmurings ; 
keeps me, for the most part, solitary, and away from the triumphs 
as well as the trammels, of the world. But, a few days since, i 
was forced beyond the walls; my mind was enduring a tearing 
storm; and I drew the house-door sharply to behind me, I strode 
off in search of utter bodily weariness—of the forgetfulness of 
self, that is the best result from the contact and aspect of other 
people and other things. 

The whole beat I was going was strange to me. That was as 
it should be, to do for me what I wished. I had heard enough, 
however, to be sure that I must take the train to a certain point, 
and then look out for the place from which I was to start; so I 
took the train, and the train carried me, and I left it, and turned 
in the direction of a river. When I had about half-crossed a 
bridge, I met another traveller, a woman, and I accosted her, 
wishing to know my way. | 

She proved to be Irish, and she had as much to say in answer 
tome as if speech were a wanting safety-valve to her, and gra- 
titude became my due for the opportunity. 

“Sure, yes, ye're right !” she cried. “That’sthe path. Keep 
on. Turn by the end, and there ye are. Ye're right, sure! 
But——” And she had to raise her voice higher and higher, or 
the raging wind would have carried every wave of it wandering 
far down the river; “it’s too rough such a windy morning for 
ye. Ye must keep to the town. Straight beyond ye there. And 
yere right for that too. Take the second road ye come to, that’s 
all. Ye can’t mistake. Go straight on. It’s a long road, but 
yell have fine shelter.” 

Administrative being! And so confident, too! She was 
certain—and without any hesitation either—that I should at once 
adopt her amendment, and abandon the distinct and settled 
course I had set out with! It was cruel to disappoint her. But 
I did not want the eyes and ceremony of a town. IL had a thirst 
for something rough. At least, my mind was really pining for 
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the dream of a bright June day; when I might lie stretched upon 
the long dry grass, and hear the hum and buzz of passing winged 
things ; when I might smell the flowers, and shut my eyes lazily, 
when I was dazed with the burn and glisten of vivid gold and 
red and green. But it was not June. There was no haze, satu- 
rating everything, of light and warmth, and sloth and warble, 
It was bleak and bitter March ; with a north wind bleaching the 
tree-trunks and the walls and pathways of the little gardens | 
had seen below my windows; and there was a sky so rudely rent, 
it frowned and threatened, and dropped sharp hail, and threw 
cold sleet, and never—except when it was compelled—let the sun 
pierce through it, and drive off its heavy sombre grey. So June 
was impossible; I could not bring buds to bare branches, and 
syringa-scent to rapid, biting air; therefore, I had flown off from 
a sleep in its sunny singing-time, and had lighted on exactly its 
reverse. I must walk. And a walk where I should still be 
conscious of the hurl and scatter of the world’s race would not 
answer. I must get to the edge of a deep, and wide, and slowly- 
filling river; I must tread straightly, like a march, without a 
stop or falter, where I cou ooze and tide-drift lying lan- 
guidly ; where broad_supfae@sqyonld spread out, with shadows 
staying upon it safgwind tranc where the calm stealing in of 
the sea should be @& placid as a agio melody, and everything 
help to oblivion by a thorough ant dead + gen This, though, 


5 . 
as the weather was, was denied me. I had reached the water, 


but there was no peace at its side. The sedge and band-grass 
were beaten to the shuddering face of it. The willows shivered; 
the oak-stems shrunk within their branches, blown too stiff and 
grim to-give them helping, as the rattling wind made them groan 
andec@wer. Still, there was the water; and, just as it was, I 
would get my walking through beside it. Balked of one thing, 
I need not be balked of all; and when I thought the Irishwoman 
was beyond recalling me (supposing, in her good-nature, she 
should fear I had misunderstood her), I slipped round the bridge- 
house, the way from which she had particularly warned me, and 
I stood upon the path I sought. 

Ugh! it was very disagreeable walking! It was all large, 
hard, sharply-shifting gravel! And a path by the river-side 
ought to be soft and smooth surely—say rolled, then, at any rate. 
This might have been a slice of shingle off Tranquebar, or 
Socotra, or Fariak, or anywhere, sounding like the grit of a nut- 
meg-grater. It could not have been trodden on since ichthyosauri 
and tetrabranchiata dragged their scaly skins there, and crunched 
the rocks into these malite Lnedliien fragments. But it had, 
though. A certain boat-race had been rowed over its swarthy 
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water a day or two before, and the débris from the on-lookers 
made proof-assuring scatter. On that hand were empty fusée- 
boxes, trodden flat upon tufts of ashy grass; out x wl flew 
crumpled lunch-papers, blown from little heaps of crockery chips 
and necks of ale bottles; at the field-side fluttered ripped when 
and shreds of ribbon, and coat and gown tatters, anything that 
could cling against the grey and withered wooden palings, and 
that would have been pressed there in a great hysteric, panting 
squeeze. And very poor the scene looked. It afforded nothing 
to compensate for the destroying beach-stones that cracked and 
croaked such anger when I scnckied them, I could only hear their 
cross reproaches, and was deaf to the river’s ripple—if it had been 
there to give me consolation. But what matter? The mere 
fear for my bones and breath took me from attending to the 
windmill incessantly at its feeble work within me, and that, of 
itself, was healthful. And it would get better after awhile. 
Everything did. Even Gil Blas (surnamed “ le sage” by some 
people) found a troublesome situation—and he had plenty of 
them—nothing but another introduction to prosperity. He said 
so. And would I lose faith in such comforting experience, when 
Thad had it pasted among the-anottoes*on my desk, that its solace 
should be perpetually betgie me? No, f would again gather 
courage by recalling it; and I would remember another of my 
motto-ists, Hunter, with his “ Having begun, I never stop till the 
thing is done ;” and, since I had reached the beginning, I would 
have no staying. I would defy the cragginess and, the rattle, 
and would pursue my journey bravely. Why submit dead men’s 
words to alchemy, if they could not be stamped into current coin 
for the purchase of practical aiding the moment it was wanted ? 
On, then, with never a thought of flagging ! 

But, tah! how the wind blew! The debilitated palings would 
be wrenched up by it, certainly! And the shingle be flung just 
high enough to tumble itself down again in a painfully-epigram- 
matic shower! It beat from the river, luckily. Had it vented 
its fury to the water, there would soon have been something more 
interesting cast upon the surface of it than the mad boats that 
were spinning there, and the madder men so brainless as to be 
sitting in them. I could seize hold of cross-pieces and uprights 
now, if I lost my footing; but how if the storm raced towards 
where there was no wood with which to play this necessary 
“touch” game, and if it treated itself to its vagaries from just 
the other way? Well, well, it might be re to have 
a river residence (I had come to some of these, on my left-hand, 
by this time), it might be poetic to rave of moon-kisses, and 
mirrored heavens, and pliant willow-wreaths as constant crowns 
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upon the waters, but—feugh, that was a blast!—there must be 
some comfort in being able to open windows without a tight 
quarrel as to who should have one’s head; one’s own shoulders or 
the flying, boisterous wind! And there! that struggling little 
girl carrying the big and mottled baby, would lose her hat! I 
thought so! She exerted a strong effort to steady herself and 
and the baby and it, and to save the trio from being dashed upon 
a strewing of oyster-shells the wind seemed resolved they should 
all lie level with; but what are two tiny hands against a heavy 
infant and a hurricane? And the hat shifted, the hat was 
hoisted, the hat hovered, the hat was gone! The small despoilee, 
with her heroism and her hatlessness, was riven with a panic of 
distress. 

“Tilly Green, Tilly Green!” she shrieked, rising pil agitatc 
e crescendo at each reiteration, “oh, Tilly, Tilly! pick up my 
hat! Do you hear, Tilly Green? Pick up my hat !” 

I was near enough to the frantic little one to see her dull, drab 
hair flutter upon her face, to pity the blue lips and startled eyes 
of the child she huddled. I was nearer, indeed, by several diffi- 
cult steps than the Tilly Green she clamoured for, and I stooped 
for the hat—such a weak-brimmed, ribbonless, loose-crowned 
thing! and I had it baffle me, by careering away, and re- 
dropping within grasp, and again executing a backward flitter ; 
and when I had absolutely secured it, I gave it up (with a word 
of advice to be quick, and take home the baby), and I left it 
blown off afresh, with Tilly Green in earnest chase of it, and 
Tilly Green’s commanding officer as exasperated as before ! 

I was obliged to laugh. The poor battered head-cover would 
fly away! How could it keep on any head that had ever had 
uprearing? It had no strings, it had no substance, it was as light 
asa wisp of the straw it had Deen plaited from. It was not likely 
the north wind would give up sporting with it, or relinquish the 
privilege, once delighted in, of entertaining itself with a merry 
twirl. “I‘was sad the child had no more reliable wardrobe, but 
that was not the thing to be cured at that moment, and a little 
of the spirit of Boreas become infused into me as I resumed my 
walk in its loud and blustering face. 

It lasted perhaps—battle as it was—another mile, and then 
there was a falling-time, and with the lull came a short, success- 
ful struggle of the sun. Then, on the opposite side of the river, 


a large mansion of red and yellow brick, with a bright blue clock 


as the centre jewel of it, stared at all things boldly, and begged 
vehemently to be admired. Then, on my near hand, more nest- 
like homesteads, with sloping lawns and cypresses to stud them, 
and open terrace-copings, and wide grave clumps of trees, gave 
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far more seg es and 1 eae worry and brought the 
thought that hours beguiled there would worth the stay 
indeed. Then the gravel-road had more feet than mine to tread 
it, and it was trodden, and grew smooth and silent, with a 
towing-path to the off-side of a bright white rail, and a pleasant 
fringe of turfing. And towns, weary of staying behind the 
meadows, wllet down closely to the water, looking there unreal 
and fairy, as if there could be no landlord to cleave them into 
tenements, and call there, sanely, with a cry for rent. And 
boatmen’s cottages made a natty margin ; and statelier dwellings, 
with wooden eyelids to crescent windows, had veils before them 
of yew and laurel, and fir and ivy, and gardens filled with 
golden crocuses, and garden-gates protected by thick low iron, 
looking like giant door-scrapers for the convenience of seven- 
leagued boot-wearers, but being really simple vanguards to keep 
out thetide. Then, also, swans bethought themselves of a peace- 
ful swim, and glided out to get it; and aits and sedge-rows settled 
into emerald; and rowing-boats and rowers looked less lunatic ; 
and the distance lightened, and it was possible to stay at bridge- 
arches, and look through them, and be in ecstacies at miles of 
lovely view beyond. And then—suddenly, without a second of 
preparation—the heavens flew all grey again, the water blackened, 
the flags and willows beat up sickly sage-colour, and the clouds 
told the earth their judgment on its ill-timed gaiety by a sharp 
punishment of hail. 

It was severe work this, the few minutes that it lasted. And 
it was severe work to push through it, without an eave to shelter, 
and against the renewed fury of the icy wind. But it was done, 
and when it was done, the houses had gone again into retreat, 
thick-set hedges hemmed in spacious pleasure-grounds, and 
at both sides of the path flowed water; for lest thorns and 
foliage should not hinder trespassing, they had been made past 
failure by the sure auxiliary of a wide bricked ditch. Seats 
had been placed on the path, too, as if to appease foot-passengers 
for their exclusion, and to make them more than satisfied when 
they could rest there, within the shrub and flower-scent, and yet 
could at once be ready for the river, to get into a boat on it, and 
be taken placidly away; and though there were no roses and 
magnolias to put forth their odour then, and one side of the 
hawthorn was as wintry as the other, it was not bad to try how 
the seats suited, and to stay long enough in one of them to let 
the pulses relax their rapid beating, and to be soothed by just 
the dream of a dream. With eyes closed and ears watchful, 
with a tree for an extra leaning-pillar, and acting as a shield, the 


sun could be felt vanquishing the wind, and the air sank down 
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so still, the sound of passing oars was audible, sliding the boats 
by gently, with their soft | even beat. 

On again, after this momentary calm. On; with the pleasure- 
grounds still lasting; dark at one spot, with a wilderness of 
pines; wide and open, after, in a fair green glade. On, to 
where these linked to gardens more recluse ; and to where these 
ended; and to where mutilated trees, screening brown earth, 
new-ridged, stood, dwarfed and up-handed, by the side of 
rushing water-courses, listening, as penance, to their fussy roar. . 
On, where boats skimmed by again enjoyably; and to where 
some prankish rowers, in view of a silken petticoat, before they 
could see its wearer’s face, rapturously kissed their hands, crying 
“ darling,” as accompaniment, and other words of passionate and 
demonstrative love. To whére—and it was but short and eager 
pulling—the lady in her entirety was visible, and the vociferous 
delight expected, rolled into a loud and hearty laugh. 

“Why, she’s ninety years old!” came with the peal from one 
plump Romeo. 

“Yes! Forty-five and a day,” issued from another; whilst 
a back turn of the boat was given instantly, and there was 
amusement at the lost labour of the sculling, upon the bank as 
well as in the middle of the stream. 

On still ; past boat-huts and mooring-places ; past moss creep- 
ing up rich red walls; past nail-topped palings smeared with 
blistering tar; past quiet wharves belonging to snug old breweries; 
vast tall white grumbling mill-towers, with lath-built storing- 
vals aquake from being so near to them, and adust with grain. 
Past a pretty inn, and a church, and a choice paddock, and low 
meadows, and acre after acre of slough-land or osier-beds, 
where the soil was mapped into washy islets by quaggy trenches 
cutting it into squares. Past heavy barges, white or dingy, 
according to their cargo, drawn close up to sheds and barns for 
men loungingly to unload. Past pleasure-boats, so thickly 
clustered they amounted to a fleet—prompt for hiring, some of 
them in the water, the rest high and keel upmost, glistening 
upon the strand ; 7 rows of these, gay with scarlet cushions, 
large enough to hold a party cf a score; past a sample or two of 
others that were those aquatic wonders for one man only (and 
he must be a lithe one), that are only a few feet of mast, and 
that have nothing visible to sit on but a scoop in the varnish and 
gorgeous paint. Past the owners of all “1 craft, eloquent to 
let them; past bungling hirers, and bare-legged boys to hoot 
and help to haul them ignominiously ashore; past all the splash 
and bluster of a siding, till there was a stop at last, and broad 
stone steps led sharply to pavements and streets and people ; and 
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when there was no avoiding shops and vehicles any more. The 
reckless treading that might be indulged in beside the river was 
forced to be aieeal for the sober step suitable to appearance 
in a town. 

Into a land, then, of plate-glass shop-fronts and civilisation. 
Into a land, then—after a short turn round white-washed walls— 
of goods set out for purchase, and of glossy equipages and 
haughty bearing. Into a land that was all decorum and glaze 
and wonder. Into it, and up and up, still higher and higher ; 
on, to a noble terrace, under which counties as in such mag- 
nificence—grey and silver as the view was, instead of green and 
golden—it was worth twice the toil to get to it, and it proved 
twice the distraction hoped for, to stand by a tree in face of it, 
through a second hail-storm, thinking of nothing but getting a 
sufficient gaze. 

It was grand. It was delicious. Breadth, beauty, deep and 
wide-set peace, all were there. The hills sloped, the trees clus- 
tered, the valley lay, the gardens and the as nestled, the 
river wound at the foot of all of them, and the bridges spanned 
it, and the sky gave it gleam and colour, and stretched niles and 
miles, far beyond where the keenest and most longing eye 
could see. Life—went cogitations—can life have sorrows in 
such a lovely place? Can hearts ache, and other hearts be false 
enough to bring the aching, in the feast of such a splendid 
scene? Surely, here courage cannot stagger, and hope and 
energy can never die away? 

Alas! deceit and dissipation are not prevented because of the 
brink of a river; ruin is the price of them, spite of majestic 
groves. And if dishonour is to overtake us, it will not be less 
dishonour when acacias overhang us than when we are standing 
by a privet-hedge. And I knew it. I knew a blue heaven could 
not take the sting out of overthrow, or make genius rise so 
strongly it should force the acknowledgment that it was genius, 
because it had stood the fire. And I turned away. Ceremony 
ruled my steps again during the homeward passage through the 
town; I looked on the little huddlement of houses as but another 
pulse of the seething, scorching world; and so a sigh for it, and 
much sympathy, and then down the broad stone steps again with 
face southward instead of northward, and a grapple with the 
long and stormy journey home. 

Any change? No. The same path, the same water, the 
same sun shining, the same clouds gathering and hiding it away. 
And the wind hurled, just as it did before ; and the ill aanaal, 
and the hedges sheltered, and the seats allured. 

There was some change, surely, in the way the wind flung? 
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No; not any. It was behind, before—to the right, the left; 
down upon the head fierce ; battling to strip the ground and 
wrest those treading on it off their beaten feet. It was as 
capricious as a pettish woman; as resolute and earnest as a 
grand heroic man. The river, too, made such curves and wan- 
derings it helped it in its incessant war. It did not raise a 
barrier by an onward going that should insist on quietude when 
the reverse length was done. In was as if it were its lover. It 
strove in every way to reach it. It bent and bowed, and twined 
and coquetted. It sought, and followed, and overtook, and spread 
its triumphant arms; laying its bosom bare to it, inviting it to come, 
willing to blot out its pretty smiles and gleamings and change 
them for wrinkles and cold frowns. And I trod beside it for 
a mile, and a mile again; and I neared the pleasure-grounds, 
It was an hour when strangers were admitted, so by an opening 
into them through a little river-gate, I entered. I turned from 
the water. I faced the thickening yew-trees, and the cedars, and 
the laurels, and the hollies, and the endless clumps and tufts and 
standards of every shrub and treelet that could be gathered; 
and that, in summer, would make cool and pleasant shade. The 
grass was green and even, under them, up to their very stems; 
and they stood stiff, and glittered. And then the sky lowered, 
the wind tore, they shook and twisted, and I saw them, as by a 
miracle, clothed and sprinkled with a host of mimic blossom, 
and I ran quickly into a great conservatory, for it was another 
sharp fall of hail. 

The tropics met me as I pushed the heavy door. Heat stifled, 
it fell so drowsily; the sting of winter vanished; there stole 
down softly, enervation; the tranquillity and the dazzlement 
shrouded like a faint. I was in India; I was in China, in West 
African jungle-land, in the pampas of Brazil. There rose the 
bananas with their dusky trunks; there were the palms and 
cocoas unfurling their little leaves ; I could have pricked and 
torn myself with the pulpy toad-like cacti; I stood under fes- 
toons of passion-flower, and by the side of the loaded luscious 
fig. Along the soil crawled torpid foliage, encrusting itself with 
a thick veil like wool; crimson stalks and life-veins stained the 
surfaces of rich deep green; the trumpet arum shone and up- 
reared like tinted and transparent stone; the aloes hardened into 
horn, and struck out their cruel leaf-ends as sharp and perilous:as 
swords. It was another dream; it was a removal to another 
zone ; sitting there amidst the lotus and the date, and the oranges 
and citrons, and thinking of stealth and languor, and coiling 
reptiles and fierce suns. And the vision came to me, and I bent 
to it. And I passed out from it all, and had the north wind 
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beating upon my face, and was once more upon the river-path, 
prepared to keep straight then on it, till it took me to its end, 

trod and I dreamt on. I trod and I dreamt on still. And 
then, lo! suddenly little ripples were spread over the place on 
which I was going to set my feet, and there was no more pass ge 
A law of nature, known to me upon a printed page, but, book- 
worm as I ‘was, as alien to me in application as if I had had 
as little reasoning as a bird, had put itself into force during the 
hours I had passed beside the river. The tide had turned; it 
was high now instead of low, and I was bound there by it, 
fast. 

I could turn back, of course. I could tread the miles into the 
town, and be solid and safe upon the turnpike road. But back 
into the wind and distance, with limbs becoming pained with 
stiffness, and with a wholesale longing for a fireside! This had 
no fascination. And I stood still. I looked where I ought to 
have gone; I looked where I feared I should be obliged to go, 
and neither prospect pleased. 

How absurd, t reflected, not to have thought of the ebb and 
flow of the tide! Did I suppose, like another Knut (to spell him 
properly now he was to have some of my abuse), that my little 
tether must be sacred, that for my comfort the waves wt, * stop 
their custom to come and to recede ? 

Oh no! I had not thought that! I had simply never con- 
sidered the tide at all! I had forgotten it, blotted it out’; dropped 
away from the knowledge that there was such a fact altogether ! 
But there it was, and there it baffled me. And there—contem- 
re it—I stood still. 

“ You can get no further!” cried a young voice, coming from 
nowhere, near me. “ You are caught!” 

“ Hey! what!” 

I turned quickly, and looked up, down, then on the river, and 
saw a boat. Four happy children were in it, whose pretty move- 
ments I had been wala as they had rowed the same way I 
had been walking. I could not believe they were addressing me, 
and before the certainty had come to me, they had time to speak 
again. 

“You can get no further!” one of them repeated, as frankly 
and unceremoniously as before. “The tide has come up! You 
are caught !” 

I looked helpless, I suppose, or weird, or weak, or childish. 
Something, at any rate, that brought out kindness, instead of 
scaring the little people from me. 

“Tf you will let us,” he who was their spokesman cried, “ we 
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will row you down! We are going the same way, and we shall 
be very glad! It will be no trouble.” 

The young Samaritans! The little friendly things! I was 
touched right down. So deeply touched, indeed, it never came to 
me to fling away a gift of help offered with such charm. It 
would have been like saying no to sunshine, like refusing the 
bloom on a purple spoon I hesitated; but only because, by 
giving the little people trouble, I feared to spoil their day. And 
they read me—the pure young souls!—as correctly as if my face. 
had been an alphabet They were quick with more words to 
welcome and to persuade. 

“Tf you will only let us,” was their cry, “we shall think it 
fun! And we can take you off quite easily, and land you just 
where you please !” ; 

And they rowed closer, echoing their assurance that they were 
very glad, and then there came a sudden stop. They perceived 
there was the half-covered tow-path rail between us, and they did 
not see how they were to.get to me after all. But, with the same 
implicit trust in not being denied or misunderstood that had made 
them speak to me, they called out to a gentleman in the middle 
of the river, begging him to direct them as to the best thing 
to do. 

* Will the boat go under the rail?” this new aide-d’eau asked, 
Yowing good-naturedly towards us, but not yet being near enough 
to see. 

“Yes!” 

“Then row on, and stoop when you come to it !” 

The little people plied their oars. 

“Stoop, remember! stoop! stoop! Mind your head there! 
Quick! Ah!——all right! But that was a close shave! Push 
on, and when she’s near enough, one of you jump ashore. You 

won't hold her unless you do. Now’s your time! Now!” 

But the little craft scraped near enough the gravel for tantali- 
sation, and then dipped or curtsied away. 

“Oh, it’s the raid or!” exclaimed the boy in charge of it. “I'll 
pull it out!” 

“ Ah, do!” seconded one of the small crew instantly. “She'll 
go nicely after! And then, Brownie, jump !” 

Brownie wrenched at the rudder with a will, threw it at the 
bottom of the boat, seized the moment for his landing, held on 
nobly whilst I stepped in, and then the extra weight gave extra 
impetus, and I was in Brownie’s place, and all of us adrift, and 
poor Brownie in my predicament, high and dry upon the shore! 

I could not enjoy that. Since I had the bettering, I felt 
almost open to the suspicion of having laid it as a plan, and I 
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could not see the force of such a piece of legerdepied. But 
Brownie did though, and so did Brownie’s friends. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” they all went merrily. But even then they 
had the quickness to perceive my sorrow, and the politeness to 

and stop it. 

“Tt doesn’t matter!” cried the chief actor himself, cheerily. 
“T don’t mind.” And “It doesn’t matter!” came also from the 
remaining triv, one of whom proved to be a little rosy, long- 
haired girl. ‘“ Brownie can manage! Brownie doesn’t care !” 

But / cared. And the worst was that I had no more sugges- 
tion to make than if it had been a balloon I had thrust the Say 
from, or a coal-mine, or a pneumatic parcel-tube. 

Our commander, too, could give no aid. He was in one of the 
boats that would have tilted into a see-saw upon an attempt to 
double man it. He could only sit in it like a stalk in an inverted 
mushroom and do naught. But, happily, our difficulty was very 
soon surmounted. A boat of greater capacity was nearing us, 
the rower of which knew the children, and undertook to pick off 
Brownie, and this left us with only the matter of our own navi- 
gation to occupy our minds. 

It was no trifle, though. Chiefly from the fact that J was no 
trifle, and that, though the children’s heads had gone narrowly 


under the tow-rail, my superior inches made mine obstinate, and 


made my shoulders equally as unaccommodating. ——_ 

“ Lie in the bottom of the boat!” cried the commander, quickly. 
“Right down !” 

And he just prevented a collision of flesh and wood and water, 
that would have brought a cold end to the little adventure; but 
the blur, or brow-beat, with which the rail had treated me, showed 
me the other aspect of the spirit in which I had accepted the help 
of my little friends. Perhaps by giving these dear children the 
heavy burden of me, I was endangering them! This I cried 
out to the commander. He was rowing away, for he thought we 
had reached too easy ground to want him; but I begged him to 
put us right, if there was any cause for my distress. 

It was all safe, he said. ‘The young folks had been afloat for 
hours; he had been watching them; they knew well what they 
were about. And the big-boated friend and all the little —_ 
echoed him, and our small flotilla parted company, and I tried for 
placidity, and to play the only part I could towards safety by 
ae myself perfectly to the centre, and sitting conscientiously 
still. 

The wind had calmed. It was a time of sunshine and of blue 
sky, and of green leaves, and of silent and tranquil waters. This 
was pleasant chancing. It was delicious to feel the warmth and 
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the quiet ; it was delicious to have the light 5 pre and to 
have everything brought by it so bright and near. The bein 
level with the surface, too, brought + eatin change. Ensned 
of looking down I looked along; and the tree stems rose twice as 
loftily, and the slopes heightened, and the sedge turned to wilds 
of entangling foliage, and the full river swelled up so close and 
so wide and lengthy, it seemed to stretch for ever and for ever, 
and to shine smoothly and darkly, as without fathoming and 
without end. And to be taken, instead of having to impel, was 
of itself felicity. To be sitting there tranquil, calm, undisturbed ; 
to be gliding, gliding, without a move, without a bend, without a 
sharp upraising, was like slumber after fever, like a truce after 
the shrieks of war. What heaven if it might last, as it fell so, 
hours. What heaven if a few minutes need not finish it—if it 
might go on and on till oblivion followed, and every pulse had 
subsided into calm. 

Yes, we were just gliding, gliding, and evervihing was peaceful, 
and the sun fell warm. Was all sorrow, then, a mockery? Was 
there nothing real? Could children always step into the midst 
of agony, and by their pretty handling stem it all away? Could 
they ever, with their pure ways, and their love and frankness, 
smooth out rufflement, and drown the Pastin enchanting Now? 
Of course. Of course. Children must bring thoughts of tender- 
ness and patience, and grief cannot be quite the grief it has been 
when sprinkled with such softening dew. Children, too, rouse a 
set of feelings that touch us so rarely seldom, they would be lost 
out of our hearts utterly, unless they weré so revived. Think, 
were it not for children, where would be ingenuousness and 
simplicity, and the saving something that keeps perpetually 
before us the sinking line between good and ill? Where would 
be the better life to which they give us sweet recalling ?—like 
new birth out of cold and hateful death. Ah! the world would 
get stale and stale enough, had we not these fresh blossoms to 
keep us from too deeply tainting. And so they spring up round us 
in shoals. So they do their unconscious work, as these in the 
boat with me were doing theirs. So they take us from troubled 
waters into straight. So they sail away with us. Yes, just as 
these with me were sailing. And we see all things in their best 
loveliness ; and we let tides come but are not flurried, and we go 
with them, and upon them, and we are lulled by the mov'ng, 
and we yield, and float, and glide, and drift into that dreaming 
time when all hearts bow in thankfulness, and are adoring and 
serene. 

But, good mercy! the water was not solid, though. It would 
not bear, trodden by our feet. It only smiled and held because 
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of bowed planks of wood. Withdraw them, and there would be 
little but a spasm and a struggle, and then the surface would 
swim on as smooth and as false as it had been swimming on since 
time had had a measuring. And there was so much of the water 
too, now I was able to look round. It was before us, and around 
us, it spread away on each side. And then everything was so 
dangerously far off. I could reach nothing, stretch my hands 
and arms out as widely as I pleased. Supposing there was some 
error and we began to drop, there was no rope, or pole, or “per, 
that I could clutch at for my own and the children’s lives! 1] 
could grasp the water, but that sank through, melted, would be 
a chill covering all over me before I could know, except by a 
shudder, that I had struck out! And—a-a-a-ah !—a boat was 
_ near us! on us !—touched us !—shook us as we sat !—we should 
all be down! 

It passed. We were safe. And we were quiet again, except 
that the-children burst into a merry laugh. 

“We shall have a cat’s-eye !” sliined the little girl in with it. 
And they all laughed more. 

“What is that!” I cried. I had no notion, so I asked, 
feverishly. 

“A tumble out!” ran the little lady's explanation. “Just 
over! That’s all!” 

“ Good mercy !” 

But before I could do more than feel the terror, one of the 
boys became a loud discoverer. 

“Why,” he shoutéd, “we have never put back the rudder! 
Here it lies, just where Brownie threw it down !” 

I was overwhelmed. To be rudderless must be destruction. 
I was ignorant, practically, of the management or import of any 

ortion of a boat’s tenue ; but, theoretically, I knew a rudder was 

included in it; and, poetically, 1 was sure to be without one 
meant being past all hope and helping. What was to be done? 
Scream? It was useless! Throw the children and myself ashore ? 
It was impossible! I could only ask frantically, what followed 
from such fatal omitting, “ What would come ?” 

“Nothing!” the eldest boy laughed. “ Always without a 
rudder wouldn’t do; but now we have such a little way to go.” 

There was comfort in that. It was incomprehensible, but it 
was ~— hearing. I became reassured. 

“You seem excellent little boating people,” I clucked out. 
“Do you row often ?” 


“Oh no!” came the answer; “there is no river near our’ 


school. We only come once or twice a year in our holidays. 
We get no practice !” 
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Oh! Good mercy, re-doubled and again! What was to be 
done! Get out? We couldn’t. Get skilful? We couldn't, 
either. J take the oars and row brilliantly to safety? Alas! 
that also was impossible, and there we were, and there, with the 
heaving, guggling water round us, there we must remain. 

And we were so near the landing-place too! So near the spot 
that might be joy and yet was desperation, since it was there 
where boats were let on hire, and where all sorts of craft grew 
close about us, and where eager pleasure-seekers, fierce to be away, 
eyed us hotly, as hindering their egress, and in their wooden 
armour pushed and bustled, and spoke thick words, and made the 
water heave and guggle heavier, and strove and hustled more, 
threatening each instant to cruelly and spitefully stove us in! 
Or-r-r-r-ash! There was a spiked boat-end grilled against our 
side ! 

“Keep your seats there !” roared the boat-house man in charge. 
“Sit hard !” 

Bump! thump! lump! Bluster, heat, hectorish and _hissin 
words; and we sat hard (I with cowering head and tight-clinched 
eyes), and the grilling ceased, and the out-goer and we rose free, 
with the water for a safer cushion a foot or two marginally round 
us, then an attack of hard shell-like wood. 

R-rr-ub! Gr-i-rr-ind! Cr-r-r-r-ackle! came next, with in- 
tenser watching from the boat-house, and a shriller and a louder 
roar. 


“Mind what you're at there!” rang the caution. “ You'll all 
be down !” 

And we grasped the boat’s sides; the children flung in their 
oars. 1 once more crouched down, and then I felt the boat grind 
and grate hardly; it seemed to bound, and then to sway and 
struggle; and I looked up and saw red faces at the landing 
closely, and sinewy and outstretched hands; and a strong gripe 
reached us, and we were safely on the gravel, and being helped 
to leave our seats steadily, and step widely over the tide-ooze on 
to the firm and friendly strand. 

“Qh! children!” I said thankfully, so thankfully, “we are out 
of danger now, and I cannot thank you as I ought. I was afraid 
just now I had been wrong to come. I feared I might have 
caused the upset of us all.” 

“T say,” the head boatman interposed gruffly, looking from 
child to child, and then at me with keenest scrutiny, “ where's 
the other of you? You went out four.” 

Good gracious! The man thought me as much of a monster 
as I thought myself, or more, since I had only feared I might 
cause disaster, and he concluded it was done and over, and | 
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responsible for the absence of victim one! For the moment I 
was thoroughly confused. 

Not so the children. They were as alive to this as to every- 
thing else that had struck their bright young brains. 

“t's Brownie!” one of them cried for all. “Mr. Martin is 
ing to bring him in! Me was going to pick him off from just 

ow. 

“ Allright then,” rolled out the boatman’s satisfaction. “That'll 
do.” 
Which left me to finish roundly my adieux, shaking hands with 
the little people heartily, and giving them a last look; and then I 
walked solitarily away. There was another storm in store for 
me, a storm that was majesty and terror both, sternly as it tore 
the heavens and the river, and grand as it made the trees and the 
country in one solid silent sweep of snow. But I trod on alone 
and battling; and I reached streets and railway station and 
steam ; .and the train carried me, and finally I sat once more in 
my chair at home. 

Had my Day in the World borne good fruit to me? Had the 
children’s doings assured me I was awake still to the magic of 
love and sympathy? Undoubtedly. And the passing through 
great and lesser tempests had not been without as strong, though 
different, enlivening. Storms cease; so had their sensiihe ran. 
They are to be surmounted; and there is good in them, if it is 
nothing but the growth they cause of endurance and mental 
sinew. “If man is to rise to nobleness he must first be slain,” 
was a phrase that came tome. Others were, “ Man, like the ore 
out of the iron-mine, must be smelted in the furnace, forged into 
bars, and not till then will be made steel.” ‘There is no remed 
but striving and doing.” “Mistakes themselves are often the best 
teachers of all.” And I saw more clearly that such heart-born 
utterances are not to be heard lightly, since a myriad to the same 
purport, from other lips, could be added to them, and these 
themselves are from the crucibles (after no little refiner’s firing) 


of Luther and Goethe, and of Carlyle and Froude. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


HYDROGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S discovery of a great lake and river system 
in Central Africa has proved to be a great puzzle to geographers, 
Scarcely two or three can agree together as to whither these waters 
tend. Sir Henry Rawlinson, the President of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, was at first of opinion that Livingstone’s Lualaba 
must debouch into the south-west corner of the Albert Nyanza, or 
it must be the upper course of the Congo; but he appears to have 
changed that opinion at the meeting of the British Association at 
Brighton, and, after putting all the arguments side by side, to 
have held that this central lake and river system fell into a large 
central inland lake to the south of Lake Tchad. - In favour of such 
a view, it may‘be remarked that report has long ago made mention 
of a lake existing in such a position, called Muato Yamoo by 
D’Anville, and Matuassat by later travellers. Mr. Galton objected 
to the existence of such a lake, that it would be near the equator, 
where the rainfall would be so considerable that the loss by 
evaporation could not be equal to the supp y- But the existence 
of such a lake, unless at a very low level, like the Dead Sea, does 
not necessarily imply that it has no outlet. It may have an 
outlet to the Congo, or to the Shari, or to the Benuwe, or Upper 
Niger. 

Dr. Livingstone could not have deemed the Lualaba to be in 
so great a hollow, when he suggested that it poured its waters into 
the Gazelle Lake, a well-known feeder of the Nile; but almost 
all geographers are opposed to this view of the subject, and we 
pointed out the most prominent objections to such a solution of 
the problem in the September number of the New Monthly 
Magazine. They were chiefly the existence, according to Sir 
Samuel Baker’s reports, of two great rivers coming down from 
the Malegga, or “Blue Mountains,” west of Albert Nyanza, as 
also of a river called Babura, or Munbutu, by Poncet, and Uelle, 
by Schweinfurth, flowing across the path of the Lualaba, sup- 
posing that river to be prolonged to the Gazelle Lake. 

Since that, Mr. Petherick, the well-known explorer of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, has also declared it as his opinion that the streams con- 
nected with that lake have been fully explored, and that it was 
impossible for Livingstone’s Lualaba to flow into the Nile 
that way. 
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Dr. Beke expressed his perfect conviction that Livingstone had 
not discovered the source of the Nile, om, account of the levels, 
which made it impossible for the Lualaba ‘to flow up hill into the 
Albert Nyanza, while the recent explorations of Dr. Schweinfurth 
(the previous researches of the Messrs. Poncet* are not noticed by 
our geographers) proved that it did not join the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
He, moreover, added that there were reasons, connected with the 
levels, against the belief that the Lualaba was the Congo, and he 
inclined to the opinion that it formed part of an inland system of 
drainage. ‘This differs from the views first embraced by the 
learned traveller; but if geographers differ in opinion among them- 
selves, so they also appear to reserve to themselves an exceeding 
latitudinarianism in respect to opinions,emitted at different times, 
In geography, as in science and politics, we inust be permitted to 
alter our opinions with the progress of knowledge. 

Mr, Findlay alone did not altogether give up the idea that the 
Lualaba entered the Albert Nyanza, on the ground that Living- 
stone’s observations might be worthless. This is a most important 
point, for if the levels are not correct, the arguinents pro and con, 
the Lualaba flowing to the Albert Nyanza, or to the Congo, or 
constituting a low inland lake and river system of: its own, are 
altogether premature. The geographers have, consequently, dwelt 
much as a grievance against the expedition of succour that Living- 
stone was not supplied with good instruments sent out to him; but 
in a case like this, actual exploration will alone, determine the 
several interesting problems at issue, in a manner satisfactory to 
all parties. Look at the long-discussed question as to the com- 
parative levels of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and of 
Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. 

Mr. Markham was in favour of that view of the question which 
upheld that the Lualaba was the Upper Congo, and he pointed to 
the identity of the Malegga of Baker, and Speke’s Mountains of 
the Moon, with the Baligga or Balegga of Livingstone, as attest- 
ing to the existence of a continuous range of mountains between 
the valley of the Lualaba and the Albert Nyanza. Mr. Markham 
has expounded these views in a very able paper in the September 
number of Ocean Highways. In this paper, after entering at 
length into the question of the previous explorations made by the 
Portuguese, he points out that the Lomane, the Lulua, the Lufira, 
the Luapula, and the Lualaba, were all believed by them to be 
the head waters of the Congo or Zaire. 

This, notwithstanding the supposed difficulties connected with 





* “Carte du Cours Moyen des Deux Niles. Bulletin de la Société de 
Geographie de Paris.” 1860. 
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the levels, is not only a possible, but a very probable, solution of 
the question, and the system may even yet be found to include the 
Tanganyika. 

The Congo, or Zaire, is a very large river, and it bears an 
enormous mass of water to the sea. Its real name, is said by Mr. 
Ruxton, the most recent writer upon the subject, to be Moienze 
Enzaddie; or, “the eater of waters” —a very significant cognomen, 
as intimating that it receives many large tributaries; and it is 
further described in the present day, as in olden times, as coming 
from a lake called Zembre; or, “the mother of streams.” The 
extreme points that form the entrance are about twenty-five miles 
apart—“a goodly mouth for a river, but not too large for one 
that discharges as much water into the ocean as either the Nile or 
the Ganges.” “Among all the mighty rivers of Africa,” Mr. 
Ruxton also tells us, “the Congo stands pre-eminent for the 
strength and velocity of its current—the only river at the mouth 
of which all the power and ceaseless dash of the ocean, rolling its 
waves from the southern pole, has failed to throw up a barrier of 
sand. No bar, no shoals stay its majestic force, as the great 
masses of its brown waters rush into the sea full eighty fathoms 
deep.” This, probably, owing to its not having a delta. 

In 1816, the unfortunate expedition, under Captain Tuckey, 
traced the stream to beyond the falls of Yellala, where the river 
flowed peaceful, quiet, and deep, in a broad open channel nearly 
five miles in width. Would that there was a goodly well-manned 
river steamer upon those waters at the present moment! The 
great trunks of trees which are now floated down, matted into 
islands by reeds, flags, and water-lilies, would supply it with fuel. 

The period of the rise of the Congo—the end of autumn—is 
also said by Mr. Markham to coincide with the rainy season, as 
described by Livingstone. 

The chief objection to admitting that the Lualaba is the same 
as the Upper Congo, lies in the fact that the S.W. end of the 
Albert Nyanza must have some affluent, although a difficulty 
presents itself in a supposed difference of level, and the further 
supposed intervention of a chain of mountains between it and the 
Lualaba. But this latter point has been by no means clearly 
established, for the said Malegga, or Balegga mountains, may 
lower beyond the equator, and rise again in the Blue Mountains 
of Baker west of Albert Nyanza. This is as yet unexplored 
country.* 





* One writer is quite indignant upon this point. Alluding to Mr. K. 
Johnson’s map, he says: “In lat. 0 deg. to 3 deg. S. long. 28 deg. E., appears 
a chain of mountains which no traveller has ever yet seen or surveyed. Sir 8. 
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Add to this, that, as we have before pointed out, Fernando de 
Encisa says, in his “Suma de Geografia,” that native report is to 
the effect that the Congo, or Zaire, rises from a lake from which 
another great river, presumed to be the Nile, flows in an opposite 
direction. Lake Zembre, according to Mr. Ruxton, implies “ the 
mother of streams.” It will not do, then, to admit that the 
“ grand old hero of African discovery” is altogether in the wrong 
until further research has set these leading points at rest; granting 
it even to be satisfactorily established (which it is not) that Lake 
Tanganyika has no outlet. 

Mr. Keith Johnston, in his excellent maps attached to Mr. 
Markham’s paper, makes Lake Liemba to be the same as, or a 
part of, Lake Pomnyite, Livingstone is, indeed, made to say 
that he would have looked upon Lake Liemba as an appendix to 
Lake Tanganyika had it not been at an elevation of two thousand 
eight hundred feet, whilst Tanganyika is, according to Speke, at 
an elevation of only eighteen hundred and forty-four feet. This 
latter estimate has, it is well known, been disputed by Captain 
Burton and others, and taking Livingstone’s estimate of the cleva- 
tion of Liemba (two thousand eight hundred feet), as about that 
of Tanganyika, and that of Lake Albert at two thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight feet), from Sir Samuel Baker’s observa- 
tions as calculated by Mr. Dunkin, of the Greenwich Observatory, 
M. Codine still believes in the possibility of the one lake flowing 
into the other. At all events, ™ adds, the relative levels are not 
opposed to the sources of the Nile, lying to the south of Tangan- 
yika, with or without the lake being a part of the same system, 


(“ Bull. de la Société de Geographie, Juin 1872”). 


Baker observed mountains on the west of Albert cer lat. 1 deg. to 3 deg. 
N., long. 29 deg.to 30 deg. W., and on the strength of this the chain is gra- 





tuitously extended to lat. 5 deg. 8., simply for the sake of proving the views of 


these easy-chair geographers antagonistic to those of Livingstone, that the 
Lualaba cannot join Albert Nyanza, the forged chain of mountains being made 
to intervene between the two.” The inference is, however, perfectly legiti- 
mate. Baker said his “ Blue Mountains” were called Malegga. Speke saw 
mountains west of Karague, and Livingstone saw mountains in from 3 deg. to 
4 deg. 8., called Balegga. Ba is the plural generally used by Livingstone ; 
the country would be Ulegga, the people Walegga, the king Malegga, and upon 
the strength of this and that of position, it has been assumed that Baker’s 
Malegga and Livingstone’s Balegga are the same or continuous. This may 
be the case, and yet there may be a break, or lowering, or solution of continuity 
in a distance of from 4 deg. to 5 deg. of latitude. ‘The chances are manifestly 
against such a supposition, and if it were not for the exceedingly southerly 
prolongation given to the Albert Nyanza, and the doubts existing as to the 
accurate determination of the comparative levels, we would not for a moment 
advocate the probability of such. It is evident, from Livingstone fancying 
that the Lualaba could 4 prolonged to the Gazelle Lake, that he deemed the 
level to be too low for it to flow into the Albert Nyanza. 
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Mr. K. Johnston would, then, by admitting Lake Liemba to 
be part of Lake Tanganyika, appear to adopt the higher estimate 
of the level of the latter lake. 

In a letter to his brother, published in the Toronto Globe, 
August 18, 1872; Livingstone says: “ Bangweolo, Moero, and 
Kamolonda, are one great riverine lake, and one of Ptolemy’s, 
The other is Tanganyika, which I found steadily flowing to the 
north, Some, as Mr. Hogg, have identified Tanganyika with the 
Zambre, or Zambere of old geographers, and Burton says (‘Nile 
Basin,’ p. 45), that it is called Zembre, or Zaire.” The ‘same 
distinguished traveller has, in the work above quoted, accumulated 
almost irrefragable evidence of a great river flowing out of Tan- 
ganyika. Mr. Cooley, who has also put the Portuguese geo- 
graphers largely under contribution, in his “ Inner Africa laid 
Open,” makes the Luapula flow, not to the Congo, but into his 
Nyassa, or “ Sea.” 

If, however, the great central lake called Zembre, or Zambre, 
exists, according to the reports made to the Portuguese, having 
two outlets (a very rare phenomenon in hydrography), one to the 
Congo and another to the Nile, it cannot be the Tanganyika, 
which, there is every reason to believe, has an outlet to the north- 
east, notwithstanding that the Rusisi was found to flow into it, but 
there are no grounds for believing in its having two outlets. It 
can scarcely be the unexplored Matuasset, for the Babura, or 
Uelle also flows into that lake, and it seems, then, more probably 
to be the same as Livingstone’s Manyema Lake, the exploration 
of which he has as yet been unable to carry out, and which by its 
position in or about five degrees of south latitude, may possibly, but 
not very probably, have an outlet to Albert Nyanza on the one 
side, and to the Congo on the other. 

One thing is certain, whatever may be the course of Living- 
stone’s river and lake system, whatever the character of Lakes 
Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza, whether or not another vast 
inland lake remains to be explored south of Lake Tchad, wherever 
the sources of the Nile and of the Congo may be, it has been 
shown by progressive discovery that Central Africa, instead of 
being a desert or a wilderness, as marked on maps of old, is a 
remarkably well-watered and available country. Nor is the climate 
so bad as has been represented. Livingstone was driven from the 
exploration of one great lake, at an elevation of some four thousand 
feet, actually by the cold. Then, again, there are mountain 
regions in the country, some with perpetual snow on their cul- 
minating points in the neighbourhood of the lakes, which would 
present places of refuge or sanitaria to Europeans. It is not too 
much to say that, including what has been done in the west, and 
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north, and south of the more central regions (and of which the 
exploration of the Congo would constitute the complement), has 
added nearly one-twelfth portion of the whole globe to the extent 
known to be available for the well-being and prosperity of the 
human race. 

“Granting,” said M. Cortambert, at the meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, held on the 21st of June, 1872, “ that 
Livingstone may not have discovered the sources of the Nile, that 
the Chambese may not constitute the head of the great Nile artery, 
what does it matter? He has not the less effected the most 
brilliant geographical victories of the age, by exploring Southern 
Africa in every direction, by discovering almost a world, and by 
making the European name honoured wherever he has been.” 
This is the generous sense in which Livingstone’s discoveries 
should be looked upon. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


This congress, composed as it is of men of all political parties, 
may be justly credited with having treated the great social ques- 
tions of the day, at their recent meeting at Plymouth, in a fair and 
comprehensive spirit. 

The great balance of opinion upon the question of local taxation 
appears, for example, to have been decidedly in favour of readjust- 
ing the present local charges, so as to throw upon the whole 
country all such as were strictly imperial burdens, The main 


items which ought thus to be transferred came under the heads of 


the administration of justice, including the cost of police and 
prisons, and the maintenance of pauper lunatics. 

In the department of Economy and Trade, Sir John Bowring, 
the president, commented at length on the utility of statistics for 
the advancement both of commerce and industry and of social 
science. ‘This utility is happily being made manifest now in India, 
where the statistical survey, the largest of the kind which any 
single government has yet attempted, and which extends over an 
area of more than a million and a half square miles, embracing the 
territories of ten distinct governments, and dealing with a popula- 
tion exceeding two hundred millions—a population split up into 
something like fifty different races, speaking a great variety of 
languages, and representing very diverse stages of human society 
—is now being brought by a great central organisation to a 
common focus. 

In connexion with the same subject, Mr. Alsager Hay Mill 
dwelt upon the impediments which existed to the free circulation 
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of labour from the extreme ignorance of the mass of the people 
both of local geography and local industries—an ignorance which 
could only be removed by slow processes. Impediments also pre- 
sented themselves from the operation of the poor-law, both by its 
law of settlement (which would be done away with by an equali- 
sation of taxation) and its make-believe labour-tests; also from the 
dearness of locomotion from one part of the country to another, 
and from the too strictly local character of provident and friendly 
societies, by which industrial energy is checked even among the 
best labourers. 

By way of remedies for these evils, Mr. Hill suggested the wider 
diffusion of information on the condition and requirements of the 
labour-market in town and country, the gradual abolition of the 
law of settlement and closer limitation of out-door relief, the 
amalgamation or nationalisation of friendly and benefit societies, 
and the establishment of cheap return tickets granted to workmen 
for periods of a month or more. Such tickets had already been 
granted for pleasure purposes, and he did not see why they should 
not equally be issued for industrial purposes. 

The changes which have been wrought by recent sanitar 
legislation in the social condition of the country were ably dis- 
cussed in the Public Health Department, under the presidency of 
Professor Acland. for the first time in our history an office has 
been formed not only for the regulation and amendment of the 
destitution of the greatly-increasing population of the country, but 
also for the care of the public health. Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, however, had said that the local care of the public health, 
so far as concerned the working classes, should be handed over to 
the guardians of the poor, and Dr. Acland thought that this was 
quite right. But all who are acquainted with the working of 
boards of guardians, and the narrow-minded and illiberal persons 
whom the lower class of tradesmen delight to elect, so long as they 
hold forth boisterous promises of economy, must also know that 
such a system would never work without the supervision of more 
educated and enlightened authorities. 

The question of submitting local charities and hospitals, sup- 
portedgby voluntary contributions, to government inspection, is a 
very delicate one, and much would depend upon the manner in 
which such interference was carried out, if it would not be the 
cause of the suppression of many. For government also to under- 
take the reorganisation of charities, would be attempting to do by 
authority what the Charity Organisation Society has been attempt- 
ing to do by amicable co-operation and suasion. There is no 
doubt that the multiplication of hospitals and charities is a crying 
evil, for more good might be done with charity concentrated than 
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when dispersed over a large space with concomitant unnecessary 
expenses; but the system of allowing every person to aid where he 
deems best, has worked well as yet, and authoritative interference 
may strike at the basis of what has been hitherto the pride and the 
boast of the country. 

Certain it is that it is high time that something should be done 
to reduce chaos to order, and to support local authorities in their 
honest and upright endeavours to promote the national health and 
social well-being; but this great public health question cannot be 
settled finally or satisfactorily until the previous question of local 
and imperial taxation is determined, and it is to be hoped that 
government will give its attention next session first to that im- 

rtant legislative change; after which every facility will present 


itself for preparing a permanent sanitary code, and not a mere 
consolidation. 


A LITTLE WORLD WITHIN ITSELF. 


The Galapago, or “ Tortoise” Islands, constitute a kind of archi- 
pelago in the Pacific Ocean, between five and six (some say seven) 
hundred miles to the westward of Ecuador, to which state they 
belong, and they consist of ten principal islands, of which five 
much exceed the others in size. ‘The constitution of the whole is 
volcanic. There are said to be at least two thousand craters, some 
of which attain an elevation of from three to four'thousand feet. 
The vegetation of the hills, the islands being under the equator, is 
more luxuriant than that of the lowlands. 

These islands are more particularly remarkable for the great 
number of tortoises, some of which attain a very large size, and 
they are said to differ slightly in form in the different islands. This 
is also the case with the vegetation. Many of the islands possess 
trees and plants, which do not occur on the others. But Mr. 
Darwin, who visited these islands in the Beagle, first remarked that 
the natural history of this archipelago was still further remarkable. 
“It seems,” he says, “ to bea little world within itself; the greater 
number of its inhabitants, both vegetable and animal, being found 
nowhere else.” Of the land birds, for example, of which there 
are twenty-six different species, they are all, according to Mr. 
Gould, with the exception of one, undescribed kinds, which inhabit 
this archipelago, and no other part of the world. Mr. Waterhouse 
says that although the islands are equatorial, all the insects belong 
to European forms. 

Mr. Darwin was of opinion that although the organic beings 
found on this archipelago are peculiar to it, yet that their general 
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form strongly partakes of an American character. “It would be 
impossible,” he says, “ for any one accustomed to the birds of Chile 
and La Plata to be placed on these islands and not to feel convinced 
that he was, as far as ‘the organic world was concerned, on Ame-~* 
rican ground. This similarity in type between distant islands and 
continents, while the species are distinct, has scarcely been suf- 
ficiently noticed. The circumstance would be explaimed, accord- 
ing to the views of some authors, by saying that the creative 
power had acted according to the same law over a wide area.” 

Professor Agassiz has recently visited this peculiar centre of 
organisation; and he is, according to a despatch to Professor Pierce, 
of the United States Coast Survey, inclined to think, considering 
that even some of the types of animals and plants are found nowhere 
else on the known globe, that they are special creations for that 
locality, or strange instances of the almost creative power of trans- 
formation in nature. But the learned naturalist is most inclined to 
think there has been a direct creation of organised beings for those 
distant new islands in the wide Pacific, and he justly adds that as 
yet science is unable to answer questions of the origin of organised 
beings. 

It is true that we may be able to discern progression in develop- 
ment and adaptation of organisation to circumstances, but such no 
more supersede a first cause and a creative power than does the 
theory of definite specific creations. The deficiencies of actual 
proof, in the present state of our knowledge, for Darwin’s theory 
of the origin of species, must be admitted by its most ardent friends. 
Nevertheless it is supported by analogy, and does not involve, as 
Canon Kingsley has shown, the denial of a providential design in 
the creation of living organisms, and their gradual development in 
higher forms. Any hypotheses of an opposite character must have 
their origin not with any truly scientific direction of thought, but 
with a total ignorance of philosophical truth. 











